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THE ATHENAUM 





Pournal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 








PRICE 
No. 1302. LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1852. FOURPENCE 
Feo of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly num issued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazi Sub for the Stamped Edition 


bers are 
aL Dat ah Months, and in advance, are received by 


not requiring the postage to be paid in 


To other Countries, the postage in 





by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, To eee the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street Nortte Strand, London. For 
, 200. oF Li. 24, the year. ot ies, th addition. t " : 





JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’sS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








Grows MINERALOGY.— KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNANT. F.G.S. will 
URSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 


commen: 
ver to facilitate the y z,f oe x ant ¢ ¢' = applica- 
| ye Substances i 


Mineral 
Han of Od by an extensive Collection. of Specimens. and will co 
mence ° WEDNESD AY MORNING. at 9 o'clock. 
They w be continued on each oupe Welnesday at the same 


icoeedi 
“W. SELF, D.D., Principal. 


OVERN NMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 

SCIENCE APPLIED to the ART: 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL couhace. 

uv SESSION of this SCHOOL will be o ened on WEDNES- 

he 3rd of November, with » LECT by Dr. LYON 

DANY PATI The following Courses of Dawe will be given :— 

L CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 

NATURAL piisToRy Y¥, applied to Geology and the Arts— 

a MEGHAN ICAL ScLENCE with h ite Applications to Mining— 
rof ecords. 

+ catego with its ts Special Applications—John Percy, 

weap and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 


& MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 





Fee for Matriculated Students for the Course of two 
> of 90 ‘This fee 


Keer proslclinogrciog camel pegenente 


are 151, for the Session of five 


of the “DU oF Sew ALie EXBrersowe. ¥ at 
annum, to be ted ra, 
of Wales, will Saas ted fora end of the Jn Ny 
Mining Agents or ay attend the Lectures 


The same rule is applied to Officers in the 
‘sar the Hon. EB. I. Company pany’s Service. Tickets for separate 
are 


farther information apply to 2 to i. pe Sosemes Rees, Curator, 
Museu vemnga cian, Lan 
“ ~ . 7. OE LA BECHE, Director. 


HE MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, at 
the DEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART, Marlborough 
o_ o~ a with a Special Collection of POTTERY, inelud- 
specimens of OLD SEVRES PORCELAIN lent by 
SS Suzan for dy. open is open to the Public on Mondays and Tues- 
Feet: esdays, Thursdays and Fridays, Students 
sreadmitted Free. Occasional ~~ sof any Art 6d. Manufacturers, 
Peay ation ta the let i of the Me Articles for them 
We DEVERELL, Secretary. 
W HITTIN GTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN ZUM, Arundel-street, Strand. 
ae MONCKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P. 


rogramme of he Winter Session is n 
ing the names o of Dr. Mantell, L.L.D. 8. Robert 


Ba rh fag ata rd 
Are ninhs fhe Wages pied any ot 


CONCERTS. —A series of Seven Concerts will be bei held, commenc- 
tng on October 28. The names of the Artistes will be duly an- 


Pull Prospectuses can be obtained in the Secretary’s office, Club- 


Arundel-street, Strand. 
_ WILLIAM STRUDWICEE, Sec. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
sito 5 ea 17, Epwarp-street, Portman- 

















BANK OF IN DIA.| 
A 100 Lacs of Rupees, or £1,000,000 sterling ; 
In 40,000 Shares of 250 Rupees, or £25 sterling each. 
Deposit of £5 sterling per Share. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hughes, Kersey & Masterman. 
Brokera—Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite. 

The Bank of India is established for the purpose of carrying on 
the Generel business of Teaiting and Exchange in India, China, 
the Mauritius, Cezion, Singapore, and the Fed Eastern 
sions of the Briti 
remittances ; pn 


TH 


posses- 
= easere it leposits and making 
pag Cosh aking advances upon 
approved Securities ; for a ene Notes Ike able in Europe, 

RY! vt, the Saeed Stations on the yoy wl ee to India, 
and at the different Establishments of the z granting | 
ae ocal Drafts and Credits; and for all other , ~ *E4 king 

usiness, 

Application will be made to Her Majesty and to the Govern- 
ment of India for Charters of Incorporation, to limit the af 
of the Shareholders, and power’ = in taken to increase the capital 
of the Company to 2,000,0001. sterli 
“ arrangements for the Constitution ot this Company «re now 
seury and ful th the names of the 
Board of Directors will shortly | be published. Inthe mean time, 
farther information may tl 'y Offices o 
the Company, No. 4, Adam’s-court, Uld Broad-street, London. 








pu HE GRESHAM (late Horne’s) PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, 105, GHEAPeiDs. in addition to furnishing 

to Subscribers all the w Works immediately on publication 
gives the command of c* 50,000 Volumes of Standard and 
General Literature, Selected during t the half century it has been 
Book S Pp on liberal terms. Card of 


Terms on application. 


O INVALIDS and OTHERS.—The Under- 

cliff, Ventnor, and Bonchurch, Isle of Wight.—Families in- 

tending to winter in the genial climate of the Undercliffe will find 

it to their advantage, in PROCURING a RESIDENCE, to apply 
$ ther — y or by letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House 

1 -road, ¥. entnor, I. W., from whom full particulars 

a every eveilanio House, Cottage, and Suite of A Apartments, may 

ad free of expense. 


YPE-FOUNDING CONCERN at EDIN- 
BURGH TO BE DISPOSED OF.—In consequen f the 
decease of the Senior Partner 4 oe Co-partnery of NEIL & 
COMPANY, Printers and T. 
Matrices, Moulds, and Materials consiested with the ais Type: 














ing Busigess, | with the Stock of Types and t 
SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN. Apply to Mesece Bilis, W. 
s — essrs. 
Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. _ ™ 





HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, 
PARK HOUSE, HIGHGATE, and ESSEX HALL, 


INSTITUTED OCTOBER 27, 1847, 
For the Care and Education of Idiots, especially in the Earlier 
Periods of Life. 


The AUTUMNAL ELECTION of this Charity will occur on 
, | Bie pepute-sione. tor he rarpose of ‘et BORING Fifteen Appii: 
sho} or the 0! pii- 
ts from the List of One Hundred and’ Candidates 
SIR GEORGE poetry oe nwt 
The Poll. wit commence at Twelve o'clock and close at Three 
~ ene will regularly occur in April and October. 
Seats Subscribers may vote immediately. 
JAMES ay aa WAY, D.D. 
an —— D, D.D. 
N.B. The Board req ee a e last Reput, which ~~ 
be had grat; cienaieae yd yt the ‘Offices, 29 Poultry, where 
Bubseriptions will be. thankfully received, and all needful infor- 
mation cheerfully supplied. 


HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS.— 

The attention of the Public is res; FUND. wn. invited to an 

APPEAL on behalf of the BUILDING FUND. an Advertisement 
of which appears in another part of this Journal. 








RINTING.— Instructions to Authors for Caleu- 
leting, MBS... together with Specimens of Type Lb wy of 


u ‘oem 
Pevsigs four stamps. AARDWICKE ‘late Bateman & Hard. 
pie, + TER and PUBLISHER, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’ 


HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, Gratis, Part 
IX., CATALOGUE ¢, SECO D-HAND peowe in the 
Ciasses of English 


various ent con. 
sti, Ne Ww J. GRAWPORD 
ewgate-street, London. 





tL 
(successor ate J. Dowainel. 
If required by 4A yy stamp to be 


CCULT WORKS Jus 





ublished, a CATA- 


at LOGUE sf a 7 curious | of Ais on 
chemy, Astro! . Magic, Necromancy, Sorcery an tehcraft, 
Diaboli Possession and a Geomene . Chiromancy, 


Physiognomy and Metoposco; Cabbala, 

Doctrine, ceoomaseney and yhion’ &c. will be sent post free on 
receipt of six y stamps. 

Sones Bousrus>, 205, High Holborn. 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dnr. CuartesT. 
DAILY at hs ieeald jee Nai Busse Gardens, Hyde Park, 
arties Ryanpetals 





= 10am. to 2P.m arties wishing to un 





O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 
Gentleman in the DENTAL PROFESSION has a Vacancy 
for A PUPIL, and is desirous of meeting with a Young —- 
man who wishes to cates the Profession, A Premium 
Apply, by ~~ & only, to C. D., Messrs. Newmans’, Bookse 
Bruton-street, Bond-street. 


EDICAL PUPIL WANTED.—There is an 
immediate VACANCY for a Touts of good education and 
address, as ra He wil enor p with Lae pe pled in a large 
sound knowicdee of hi pa on, See _ be Safar 
ites. *e, Bare of Mr. J ohnso' 

HEMICAL ANALYSIS.—Mr. H. a 
late Senior Assistant in the Royal ral College of Chemistry, 
having fitted up a large commodious LABORATORY, is now pre- 
A limited num- 

branc' 








~ity undertake Analyses of Soils, Mine 








Wii 7 a tend  teaial ee hes of Che- 
BLE Will OPEN the LECTURE | ber of Pupils are rece! e 
SON at the above Institution on MONDAY, October 25, with | mical Science, especially in relation to Arts, ures, and 
SREADING from 8) Of CORTOLANUS. Mem Ogemane snsiin sail aetes Ondine. 
micaarmmer amity rasta | ren once Saar ee tas ae 
', an a) ven. no 
a. te ek iGo per annum, which entitles a Su Mr. Medlock may be be consul eS Chemical Bakjeots daily (ex- 
J_ RB. WARREN, Secretary. | °P 00 enact aad fall p ea i 1 regarding the Fees for Analy- 
SCULPTORS.—The COUNCIL of the | si Paglle, and Consultations, may be obtained op sostientien 
ART-UNION OF 1c desirous of London. 


BRONZE a fine Work of Art commemorative of the late DOKE 

Ff WELLINGTON, offer the Sum of ONE HUNDRED AND 

'Y¥ POUNDS for a BAS-RELIEP, twenty-nine inches long, 

and not exceeding twelve inches in width, il Tustrative of an event 

his m military Ite ‘The pa is not to be allegorically. 

Models are without 8 me on or before 

at } with or without the artist's name openly 

The Co reserve fo Dematives the option. of with- 

premiums if a work of sufficient merit be not sub- 
The Bas-relief m be the bon fide auction of 

subject, or of a Fo 


prod a 
the kingdom not less than five years.  aaectcceteertgeeces 
gnonee GODWIN, } Hon. 
Sept, 28, 1852, IS POCOCK, § Secs. 
SUPERIOR MORNING GOVERNESS.—A 


in TUITION, wishes for AN 
BrokGhare Pin in the 5 e Keigh dhbourhood of Cheleea, Kensington, 


the F: ognized in 
foe alia, the Big Pianstorte and every Branch of a thoro . 
Address M.M., Westerton’s Library, 











Gore's pln 
Guat and FRENCH _ PROTESTANT 
ta laited wa hp | HOU FP, Oe EpAM, SURREY, 

— Cae RIEDLAN GEN a ge Tee 

re Caos Church jand. rticular attention 
pice paw yt for Assistant to the Army. 
The Terms 60 and 8° guineas 
| Sits years of age ; afterwards 100 guineas. No 


—, whose are abroad are are) kept 
= ing the hol charge For A tee ros 
§ nino LanDE, Grove House, Lar! Clapham, 











ODEL DRAWING._REMOVED from 
ce cae ie te BE MARTIN SLANE ODE 
DRA RAWING will be RE-OPENED this Month (October). Terms 
is and Families atten: ~~ Pm mg Pri- 


—20s_ for Twenty Lessons. Schoo 
vate Lessons given. For further particulars apply 


apo tt THE LONDON PRESS.—A Gentleman, 
ly conversant with the management of a news- 
paper, and hol ding an raged to Load —> Sotetes in ly 4 
er 
EDITING or MSUBEDITING ofa LONDON WEEKLY PAPER. 
Remuneration moderate. To treat address to V. Y., Barker & 
White's, 33, Fleet-street, 


IFE ASSURANCE AGENCY, LONDON. 
—An_ old-established LIFE OFFICE is open Auplicn 

tions from Persons in London who may be disp: osed to iy the 

pay | = any portion of their time to the extension of Life —. 
canvass. es having connexions among 

ee roe Middle Classes may find this a source of comndenelie 

emolument. Apply, with reference, to L. A., care of Messrs. Letts, 

Son & Steer, Roval ornhill 














0 SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS, &c.—CHaARLEs 
of Porn Chet Chemical A eb hy t= the s Setbatitie 


&c., begs to 
World that, having disposed of the Drug and Dis part- 
ment of his Business, he still carries on the Business 0 MAF 
FACTURING CHEMIST and DEALER in CHEMICAL 
PARATUS, at 146, HOLBORN-BARS, as usual. The bn 
to his Show-rooms and Warehouse down the 








v ithout saieat to a Hydropathic Establi 


EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 
SANBOUS Baad. 5" Bey. B. HOCKIN & CO., 289, 
Strand, invi otographers to their NEW COL- 
iT genpall which ich produce = pictures inet a fraction of a second. Price 
9d. infi than any other, and may be 
iod hed to produce any T aa tired de  Saares of sensiti i eness.— Cameras 
~ developing in th ld 


for Photography an he Dennen Art.— ‘pure Chemicals. 
HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO-IODIDE OF 











SILVER.—The best and most sensitive Preparation for pro- 
perfect negati glass. Vide the subjoined Testimonial. 
“ 122, Regent-street, Aug. 30, 1852. 

“ Dear Sir,—In answer to — ——- rh -“ morning, I have 
oon ay! bet and m a sensitive than m of Coltedizn to tn: 
com) ore ve t e 
Colledio-lodides, LN professional purposes, are quite 
useless when compared 

spat” I remain, dear Sir. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“To Mr, R. W. NN Henneman.” 


“ Chemist, 10, Pall Mall.” 
N.B. Manufacturer of pure Photographic Ch ical 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — — The AMMONTO- 














be surpassed in the 
Delatoushe’s, ve cine proseas may be seen ab ME. 
Instruction given Art. 





PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
saris OF s OprOMETEN. + Thich deters determines amy 1k of 


Speakers will find great convenience in the use ANTOSCOPIC 
Srercracties, as they enable the wearer to look through them 
ment nes ona rar Cems OF Chea'at » Signe. 

Ls oo A Pi 5 com: 
0! y At ear field of view. 

OPERA GUA with ppeces Comppeneatios & justments. 
Briann & Lone, Opticians, , Philoso and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 





ROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES, 
In 1 volume, Gednnd Bivien, bound in roan, 
Price 3s. 6d.; or 48. free by 


the Prices at which " Srticles must be 


Showi 
Sold to Profit at a certain P. -¢ upon their iavgoed 
Us ay th Invoice Pri rz Adapted ot forth the pow = lh ot 
allow: e im ces. 
Tradera in their P taking Stock. The Calcula- 


ti ices from 1d. to at the rates from 14 per 
cont, to 73 rey Lag To which is added. Tables of Foreign W. 
Measures, and Monies, with their comparative value in 


By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant. 
85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 
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‘UDIE’'S SELECT 


LIBRARY is removed 


i! from 28, Upper King-street, to 510, New Oxford-street, and 


20, Museum-street, with impro 


oved arrangements, and greatly in 
CE BOOKS. 


creased su applies of | of NEW and CHOL 

y to Two Hundred and Fifty A of each of the 
follecing Works are at present in circulation. Fresh copies are 
added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of 


all the principal New 
Village Life in pt. 
The Life of Lord J effre: 
fe of Palissy, the Potte’ 
n’s Winter Tour in India 
eparet the Baroness D’Ober- 


re 
The Life of Berthold Niebuhr. 
M, R. Mitford’s Personal Recol- 


lections. 
Roughing it in the Bush. 
i of Lord George Ben- 


Walpole 's Travels in the East. 
‘ot of French Sticks. 

fines Marie de Med 

Pictures of Life in Mexico, 

Stephen res on France. 

Bray’s Life of Stothard. 

Our er by Col. ae 

Jerdan’s rete Sourus 

Jsborne’s Arctic rnal. 

fe of rd 

Edwardes’s yp in in the a 

Memoirs nie 8 ary = 


perizie' 's Life rife of (Buerliog 
"s Adventures in Italy. 
Bickersteth. 





Single Subscription 


‘orks as they appear. 


Companions of my Solitude. 

Longfellow’s Golden 

Pfeiffer's Voyages and ravels. 
Women of Chr 


Household of i Thomas More. 
The Eclipse of Faith. 
a 8) and his 


Richardson’ 's Boat Voyage. 
Soma Lion Hunter. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 
Taylor's Wesley and ~~ cane 
The English in Am in Ameri 
Reuben Medlicott, by W. M. 

Sevens. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Awlhor’s 
edition. 

The Blithedale Romance 

Queechy, by Elizabeth Wether- 


Darien, by Eliot Warburton. 
Jaco igendixen. 


r 
e 
sg 4 
a 
° 





Ww. 
Beatrice, by, Miss Sinclair, 





One Guinea per annum. 


First-Class Country Subessiption, Two Guineas and sree ac- 


the number of Volumes required. 
on 


co. 
Literary Institutions and Book 


ry 





Caries Epwarp Mupiz, 310, New Oxford-street. 





1’, YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 


Fome wy Geng & @ 8 
or sea) 


gt P-L 
with Name en for 
uartered for 


incoln’s Inn Heraldic Office. 


iL le. Arms Pain 
lags, Needlework, &c. "Direct H. Bat, 


Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
d ske' 


h an 


BRALDIO Presses for Stamping Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &c. 15¢. 





EONARD 


& PEIRCE, 


Ry nes TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, US. 
he Bosten | Book T: 


— 
and Novem! 


pane of Hoske’ or © {dterery 4 tt oe 


es take place semi-annually i in June 


to which, and to ne reanles Weekly 
Paintings, & 


Coy 








Sales hy Auction, 
Choice English and Foreign Line Engravings. 
OUTHGATE s Ra ng wa om | SELLS 


DAY, October Ii, and two ry valuable 

0 he Me ney a! 
COLLECTION o MODERN et iso he Fe ty of 
ela GEO. BOND B. Fy ut, come ne oe arriage 
abit Sound Aa Ty fb Lush ign root = 
after M by Bridou: oar, artist's proof, with 
white flower De after Rubens, by Classens, 
ne 7 artisty proot—the ‘Three races, by Forster, 6 "itera 
'— Pair of Mignon: , artist’s proofs—Italian - 

y, by Mandel, artist’ 8 cen 5 Cecilia, 


after Delaroche, b; + 


Forster India proof, before the letters—Triumph of Galatea, an: 


of General Wolf 


br Wadi y 4 ndia p 
oollet e proof—nearly a complete pers of the celebra 


~ of sir 


Willen Bervic, and pr Artists of Gy Italian, German, 
Schools,—together with a large and choi 


Callection o of rare Amy Plates. 
with th the fred address. 


Pa ae and Sir 


seer, in choice 
R. The ab hy im R. Strange, 


ice 
to Gentlemen favouring S. & B. 





Valuable Ilustrated Works. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will include in 


days, at 12 o’clock, ome CHO 
including Neste Be 
—Brockedon’s Passes 
india 


Lan complete 


most qereer 
oe wel pa Ty = years. 


rl 
ICE ILLUS 
eane, oe brill _ proofs before the letters, 2 vols. 


, an ee 


ings, to be er in their Rooms, 
AY Octobe and two Slowing 
RATED BOOKS, 


engravers’ proofs, on 


d, a rts’s Egyp' 
moanted— Batty’ Seenerice, ee roofs, before the letters, la: 


have pul 


be forwarded to Gentlemen sending their address. 





eee = of Bg cong Py the Works of the 
SOUTHGATE ‘& “BARRETT have received 


instructions to include i 
fling day be sold on WEDN 


whole of his A 
wan a; be forwarded 


ir SALE of CHOICE EN- 


se a _ 
—and an cameaioe As- 
ia Paper to the 


and on I 
my Eze many of which a1 are exceedingly rare. 


Gentlemen favouring 5. & B. 





Miscellaneous Apparatus, Objects 


of Natural History, &c. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


> Ae his @ 


APURAL i ISTORY, consisti 


t Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 
AY, October eh at 12 for 1 odoak, APPAR ‘alk Send 


icroseo) 
Lanterns and Slides” —— ay and Fur- 
nace, Plate an and Gutigder? Pocricel Mack 


opi fem, 


Miscellanies. 
1, viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 


som, Soaemnatens, Sh Globes, 
the Sei ieee Island 7. 2 








HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, 
PARK HOUSE, HIGHGATE, and ESSEX HALL, 
COLCHESTER. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Special Appeal to the Wealthy and Worthy of the Land. 


The Want of the Day isa Home and an Hospital for the idiot 
and imbecile. 

They are more numerous than the lunatic. Much has been done 
for the lunatic, whom we have fea: 

eat — mg hes been done for the idiot, because he was harmless 


“itueh a may ‘be done for him, both as to comfort and improve- 


™rhe effort made within the last two years shows the extent and 
the force of the claim which demands our attention. 
e Board have already taken two houses of large capacities ;— 
the cas is filled, and the other will be so in a short period. 

They have already received ONE HUNDRED a EIGHTY- 
SEVEN patients, and they mare a family of TWO HUNDRED 
and THIRTY-SEVEN pre 

They have now ONE UNDRED and NIN eer: TWO eligible 
patients seeking admission at the ensui ng Electi 
The —~ a can venture to take only F. FTEEN ‘of this number 


at 

The ap applications, in fact, are nearly overwhelming; and must 
be uite so, unless the Board are duly sustained by "the British 

ublic. 
. The Board propose to erect a suitable dwelling, both for the care 
and etneation of the idiot. 

They ed at first to provide for 300 beds ; but the urgency 
of oe iy 2 liges them to arrange for 400. 

It is meant to be a model institution, worthy of the subject as 
one alike of science and humanity. 

The Board P ledge themselves Yo move to this object with the 
strictest regard to economy. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to contribute 250 
guineas, to secure to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales a 
presentation for life to one 


ro 


ment, 49,  Chastng-erenss ~ Saped ; Scott, Bart & 
ish-square tral an, 
Richard rd Twining & & Co, 215, Strand the an os 7 Strand 


don, 
SSS oMeen SS lhoee™ Mills Bevery WG Cher, 


The FIFTH LIST of CON 
FUND will be published st au estilo date the BUILDING 


weer, ys a ol Seecersen. 


ONCERTINA” PRECEPTO 
C' ys of Music,  Gomany of ROR, containing e 
also a ion of — mae popular anes, 
an Ay E a Sereda Fo ASKING. Membee abiouabled 
Conservatory of Music at Paris, and Edi tor of the Gens Bera 
Theory of Music. 


Co. 1, Caven. wat 
his — 
and a¢ 








HANCOCK'S IMPROVED FL RE 
CEPTOR, price 22. FLUTE s 
HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR. 2;, 
HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS for the AC. 
CORDION. greatly enlarged, price 
London : William Togs & € Co. 85, 5 Queen-strect, Cheapside, 
TRADESMAN’ s CALOULATOR. jlo 
vol. square, bound in cloth, 1s. éd. 
QHOWELLS “TRADESMAN. 3" CATT 
Proven "Bake lers, mers ferns tyty a ae f 
calculated by the stone of élb., and of Me ip 
‘alculated 


a GG. A ited arged 
DOES, Aeoraneams. Author of the * Profit and’ Discoun ant Fai $ 





ie 





Rea 





Are there not many w ho might covet to imitate so ill an 


example ? 
Are there not many, in this land of high and noble deeds, looking 
less, certainly and perma- 


for some method by which they may 


nently, the most unhappy of their fellow-creatures ? 
Can they find a more favourable or urgent 
JAMES HOLLOWAY, D.D. Gratuitous 
ANDREW REED, D.D. Secretaries. 
JOHN CONOLLY a Gratuitous 
WILLIAM LITTLE, M edical 
Officers, 





THOMAS CALLAWAY: ¥ R.C.S. 

Fourth List of Contributions to the Building Fund. 

His Grace the Duke of Rothschild ant Guns, 

rafton vez+ £10 10 0] | Messrs... .....0 +100. 
weed 

5150 


: 10100 
« 10100 





ME stidnse scons 
Right Hon. the Kari of 


artmouth .......... 10100 1010 0 
Right Hon. the Viscount- ? 10 10 0 
00 + 10100 


ess Dowager Downe .. 25 
Right ight Hea. Lady Caro- 





eel « 21 00 
ight — Lord 
go-esecqgeesocces 1 00 
Right, Mian. eres 329 we 
Rig he tton "Lard i 


a 100 
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Bankere—Smith, Payne & Smith, Lombard-street. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Drum- 
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PRACTICAL HINTS to UNPRACTISED 
ae: -T ee WORKING CLASSES. Price 4d. 


WELLINGTON ‘ON ANECDOTES. 4 Collection 








of Sa: and Do of the 
bet & Co. 21, Old Bondar 
published, in 2 vols. 8vo. clo’ 


ITERARY ANECDOTES aa “CONTEM- 
PORARY REMINISCENCES of Professo: 
OTHERS, from the Manuscript Papers of the late E. H. BARKER, 
Esq., of Thetford. With an Original M Memoir of the Author. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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cloth, 
PELIQULE. ISURIANE: the Remains of 


the Roman Isurium. (new. Ald 
Yorkshivey Tiustrated By HENRY ECRUYD SMITH 
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lished in Englan 
ax’ few" copies, with the Mosaic Pavements coloured, price 


London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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London : J. Russell Smith, 36, 
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Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
UsiID'S ELEMENTS TS OF OL ANE 
METRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,s0é 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of Schools, or for Self- hetrctien n. 
Author of the “Higdon of Maritime dnd Taand Discover: 
—_ e Negroland of the — 
with the ‘Elements, 0- 
OOLEY’ “s GEOMETRICAL PROP 
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SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 


PRR ARR" 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


and ASTRONOMY. First Course: MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, and OPTICS. 
Large 12mo, 400 Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


and ASTRONOMY. Second Course: Containing HEAT, COMMON ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, 
YOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. Large 12mo. with 200 Woodcuts, 8s. 6d. cloth. Ready. 


*,* The Third Course (completing the Work ) will contain Astronomy and Meteorology. 


DR. W. GREGORY’S LETTERS to a CANDID INQUIRER 


on ANIMAL MAGNETISM. A New Edition. 


and 


(Preparing. 


REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES on MAGNETISM, ELEC- 


TRICITY, HEAT, LIGHT, CRYSTALLIZATION, and CHEMICAL ATTRACTION in their relation to the VITAL 


FORCE. Translated and Edited (at the express desire of the Author) by DR. GREGORY, of the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


DR. W. GREGORY’S HANDBOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Being a New and greatly Enlarged Edition of the ‘ Outlines of Organic Chemistry for the Use of Students.’ Large 
12mo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIGS FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHEMISTRY, in its} c= 


RELATIONS to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A New and Cheap Edition, revised throughout, with many additional Letters. Complete in 1 vol: fcap. 8vo. price 
6s. cloth. / 


LIEBIG’'S CHEMISTRY in its APPLICATION to AGRICUL- 


TURE and PHYSIOLOGY. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BUFF’S LETTERS on the PHYSICS of the EARTH. 
Edited by DR. HOFMANN. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 
Temperature of the Lowest; Layer of the Atmosphere— 
Lines of equal Heat. 
Temperature of the Upper Layers of the Atmosphere— 
The Snow Limits—Glaciers—Currents of the Sea—Winds. 
Temperature of the Waters, and their Influence, on Climate. 


Introduction—Gravity and its Effects. 
Tides—Heat within the Earth. 

Warm Springs—Hot Springs and Jets of Steam. 
Jets of Gas and Mud Volcanoes. 

Voleanoes and Earthquakes. Moisture of the Air and At 
Temperature of the Outermost Crust of the Earth. Electricity of the Air, Lightning, and Thunder. 


ELLISS DEMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY. 


A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dissection. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


Edited by DR. SHARPEY and MR. QUAIN. Fifth Edition 











- 2 vols. 8vo. 400 Engravings on Wood, price 2/. cloth. 


KIRKES’S and PAGET'S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. with Ilustrations on Steel and Wood, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. MURPHY’S LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 


PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with many Illustrations, és. 


DR. W. H. WALSHE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


DISEASES of the HEART and LUNGS; their Symptoms and Treatment, and the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. 
lvol. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. W. H. WALSHE on the NATURE and TREATMENT of 


CANCER. 8vo. with Dlustrations, 16s. 


DR. E. BALLARD on the PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS of 


DISEASES of the ABDOMEN. Large 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MOHR and REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 1 vol. 
8vo. with 400 Engravings on Wood, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. MUSPRATT’S PLATTNER on the USE of the BLOW- 


PIPE, in the Examination of Mineral Ores and other Metallic Combinations. N ving: 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


MORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY of the PRINCIPAL 


REGIONS. Completed by Mr. CADGE, Assistant Surgeon, Uni ity College Hospital. 25 Lithographic Llustra- 
tions, coloured, and 25 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the addition of 200 pages. 
Cheap Issue, 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of LITERARY, MEDICAL, and SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
hublished by Taytorn, Watton & Maperuy, may be had post-free on application to the Publishers. 
Instead of A gag eg te extracts fn Revi iews, general notices are given of the Chief Subjects aud most prominent peculiari- 


feel the Books. i to put the reader, as far as possible, in the same position as if he had inspected 
himself, cribed. 


; at least cursorily, the Works des 














London: TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 


Second | ANS~ 


THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. IV. Ocroser, 1852, price 6s. 


CONTENTS, 


I. The Oxford Commission. 

I. Whewell’s Moral Philosophy. 

I, Plants and Poteniets 

. Our Colonial Empire, 

’. The Philosophy of Style. 

. The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 
. Goethe as a Man of Science. 

. The Profession of Literature. 

. The Duke of Wellington. 

. Contemporary Literature of England. 
XI. Conte mporary Literature of America. 
I. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
I. Coutemporary Literature of France, 





MONEY and MORALS: a Book forthe Times; 
conteiningan phous to explain the Nature of many HH be mony me 
the probable Effects of the New Gold on Commerce 
Public Morals; with some Suggestions relative to the "Aan = 
tural Interest, the Condition of A and the National 
ay JOHN LALOR. 8yo. cloth, 1 


This work is distinguished te ‘vigorous and vivid literary 
power, by a high and generous spirit engaged on mations of vital 
concern to the British public, and by a political economy peanel- 
ing and striking, though fr ly q 








HISTOIRE des CRIMES du DEUX DE- 


BR Par VICTOR SCH@LCHER, Représentant du 
Peuple. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 





‘ond Edition of 
A DISCOURSE " of MATTERS PERTAIN- 
} ~~ Sy RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER. Post évo. 





Contents, 
Book I.—Of am in in eneral, ora Di of the Benti 
Man nifestations. 
Book II. —The" Relation sd the arc Sentiment to God, or a 


Discourse of Inspira' 
Book III. - Relation of the" Religious 8 a to Jesus of 
. or a Discourse o! jan 
Book IV. —The Relation ofthe Religious Sentiment to the Greatest 
of Books, or a Discourse of the 


ttn ti 





f the Church. 





Third Edition, with additions, of 


THE SOUL: HER SORROWS and HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essa: y towards the Natural History of 
the Soul as the Basis of Theol ae = og WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow. of College, Oxford ; 
Author of a* History of the Hebrew _ ah. Post 8yo. 28, 


THE VILLAGE PEARL: a Domestic Poem ; 


with Miscellaneous Pieces. By JOHN CRAWFORD WILSON. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN ANALYTICAL CATALOGUE of MR. 
CHAPMAN'S PUBLICATIONS, Price 1s, postage 
To enable the reader to judge for himself'of the merits of Mr. 
Cuarman’s Publications, irrespective of the opinions of the press 
—whether laudatory or otherwise—an Analytical C: e has 
been prepared, which contains an abstract of each wor! , at 
least, such an amount of information regarding it as will 
him with a clear conception of its general aim and seope. At the 
same ym, from the way in which the Catalogue is drawn up, it 
condensed body of Ideas and Facts, in themselves of 
intrinsica) 





com 
ccbotentive inborest and importance, and is therefore 
well worthy the attention of the Student. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 


Foundations and Supengirecture. By WILLIAM RATHBONE 
GREG. 8vo. cloth, 1vs., P. 1 








An INQUIRY CONCERNING the ORIGIN 


of CHRISTIANITY. By CHARLES C. HENNELL. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 8vo. cloth ; original price, 12s, P. 1s, 


MISCELLANIES.—The Life, Character, and 
Works of Dr. Priestley—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D.D.—Church and State—Theodore Parker's og of 
Religion— Phases of Faith—The Church of England—The Battle 
< he Churches. By JAMES MARTINEAU. Post Svo. cloth, 








CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and 
DUTY: Discourses by J.J. TAYLOR, B.A. 8yo. cloth, 7s., P. 1s. 


ST. EaUUs EPISTLES to the CORINTHI.- 


Pars irit and Significance. By the 
hae . Post 8vo. cloth. Original 





ttem oes 
ot JOHN HAMIL 
price 92., —- & 





CATHOLICITY ,SerrirvAtand InTeLLEcTuaL 
—an Attempt at Vindicating the iki ea Faith bond Know- 
of 8 A Sexies o of Discourses by T. W te Minister 
0} 


Peter's, Mancroft, Norwich ; Author of frivela tm Baxpe 
and ow &e. 8vo, cloth, 5e., P. 6d. May be Ge: 
each, paper cover. 





The POPULAR WORKS of J. G. FICHTE. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. Original price 1l. 4s., reduced to ll. ; P. 2s, 


THE NEMESIS of FAITH. By J. A. 
FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 


8vo. cloth, "6a., P. 6d. 
THE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, as 


Exemplified in the Religions Developement of the Greeks he 
Hebrews. By R. W Y, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, 24s., P. 2s. 














London: Joun Cuapmay, 142, Strand. 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO/'S NEW WORKS 


FOR OCTOBER. 





THE RICHT HON. B. DISRAELI’S POLITICAL 
BIOCRAPHY OF LORD CEORCE BENTINCK. 


FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. bound. (Just ready.) 





MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH, 


COUNTESS DE MONTBRISON. WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


Including numerous curious particulars illustrative of the Secret History or THE Counts oF France, Russia, AND 
Geamany. 3 vols. 31s. . 

The Baroness d’Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, wife of Paul J.—and the confidential 
companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, of the Royal Family of France, her facilities for obtaining information respecting 
the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anec- 
dotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished on the Continent during the latter part of the 
last century. Among the royal personages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalité, and all the Princes of France then living—Peter the Great, the Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, 
and his sons Constantine and Alexander, of Russia—Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia—the Emperor 
Joseph IL of Austria—Gustavus III. of Sweden—Princess Christina of Saxony—Sobieski and Czartoriski of Poland—and 
the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtemburg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin—the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valliére, de Guiche, de Pen- 
thiévre and de Polignac—Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de Krude- 
ner, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker—with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; 
and the work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, 
Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de l"Epée, Huber, Géthe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Staé] and de Genlis; with 
some singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady 


Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 


AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT. 
A POPULAR MANUAL of the SCIENCES. By S. W. FULLOM, ESQ. 
Dedicated by permission to the King of Hanover. 10s. 6d. 


Principal Contents.—Relation of Science to Religion—The Empire of the Sun—The Regions of Space—The Ruins of 
Creation—The Two Revelations—Natural Forces and Phenomena—Light—The Celestial Fire—The Atmosphere—The 
Mechanism of Sound—The Mysteries of the Deep—The World of Plants—The Animal Kingdom—The Race of Man— 
“The Human Frame—The Fallacy of Progressive Developement, &c. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 
OR, NARRATIVE SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


By PETER BURKE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Author of ‘ Celebrated Trials connected with the Aristocracy,’ &c. 2 vols. 2ls. 


MISS PARDOE’S LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


3 vols. 8vo. with Fine Portraits, &c. 42s. 


‘A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography.”— Morning Chronicle. 
“* A fascinating book—a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of history.” 
Daily News. 














Sol. LANDMANN’S ADVEN-| Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 


TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 y. 2ls. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. | 


By a BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 2ls. (Just ready.) NEPAUL, 2 vols. 2ls. 





aw 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


_——_—— 


UNCLE WALTER. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Capt. SMITH’S FIVE YEARS at 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS 


FOR OCTOBER. 
I. 


NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. MEANDER with 
PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES BROOKE, 
K.C.B, By CAPTAIN the HON. HENRY KEppegy 
R.N., Author of ‘A Narrative of an Expedition to 
Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations by OswaLp W. Baies.ey, Esq. 


Il. 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE: 
together with MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGN ¢ 
1813—14. By BARON VON MUFFLING. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by COL, PHILIP 
YORKE. 8yo. 


Ill. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. Vol. Il. By GEORGE BANCROFT 
cae Author of ‘ History of the United States.’ gyo. 
Ss. 


IV. 


THE MAN without a NAME. 
Edited by the DOWAGER COUNTESS of MORLEY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

v. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 
in FRANCE, By LEOPOLD RANKE, 8yo. 

¥*,* This new Work will be published simultaneously in 
London and Berlin. The English Translation under 
the superintendence of M. Ranxg himself. 


vi. 


REMINISCENCES of IRELAND 
and IRISHMEN ; with Historical SKETCHES of the 
CELEBRATED IRISH BRIGADE. Ry an EMF 
GRANT MILESIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
VII. 
THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


Part Il.—THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; and 
THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, 
Essex. 8yvo. 2ls. 
Vill. 

BEATRICE. By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments,’ 
‘Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ix. 


DISCOVERIES in EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINAI in the 
Years 1842—45, during the Mission sent out by Hiz 
Majesty Frederick William IV. of Prussia. By DR. 
RICHARD LEPSIUS. 8vo. With Map and other 
Illustrations. 12s, 


x. 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL ofa 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By ED- 
WARD LEAR, Author of ‘Illustrated Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Albania.’ Imperial 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. 
xL 
BENTLEY’S “STANDARD NOVELS” EDITION OF 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 3 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Price 3s. 6d. 


Author of ‘ Father Eustace,’ ‘The Barnabys,’ ‘ Mrs. Mathews,’ &c. 3 vols. xIt 
ANNETTE, a Tale. By W. F.,.HELEN TALBOT. By Miss| RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES: 

DEACON. With a Mentoir of the Author, by the| | PENNEFATHER. 3 v. SULLIVAN, Eon Grows post, ite, 

Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 v. “ Mies Rennetativer heoin Gio werk evinced pal personage of the ’ y nig 
“ A very spirited and interesting tale, but independent of the ie fashionable circle, in whic ie prin ——-_ of the XIII. 
i ich i i novel moves, is animated ina high degree i tha bold 

romance itself the intrinsic merit of which is un ealatiy Sreat, and graphic pencil. We ete doubt that many of the leading OUR ANTIPODES 3 OFr, RESI- 
DENCE and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN 


ul Memoir of the Author prefixed figures are pain 
lished Mr. Justice Talfourd, and which some ch 
fitic letters from Sir Walter Scott.”— Globe, life will g' 


FANNY DENISON...3¥. 








ving acquaintances,”— 










“ A story of absorbing interest.”— Globe. “ An agreeable, elegantly written story.”—Athenaum, 

“ A charming novel, which cannot fail to the attention “The story is very in ng, and en is an earnestness and 
of every reader of taste.”—Morning truthfulness about it which cannot fail to please.”—Criti 

“ A book that cannot fail to find a host ers. It deserves “There is t vigour and much cleverness displayed through- 
the popularity it is in to meet as one most satisfactory | out this weil-written novel. Scenes of striking interest are por- 
fictions of the season.”— . trayed with power and discrimination.”—M. , 


The BELLE of the VILLAGE, |The KINNEARS. 


ted from originals, and that in Lord Montague, Si: 
Sepals albot, Lord Ravensdale, and others, those conversant 
with fashionable life wi ize li ”— Globe. 


The LOST INHERITANCE. 3v. 


A Scottish 


COLONIES, with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD- 
in 1851. By LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY. 3 vols. 80. 
With numerous highly-finished Illustrations. 42s. 


XIv. yi 
ROUGHING IT in the BUSH; 
or, LIFE in CANADA. By MRS. MOODIE (Ss 

of Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), 2 vols. 21s. 


xv. 
KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR 





Story. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 





By the Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’ 3 y. 


in AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1852. 
REVIEWS 





An Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah: including a Description of its 
Geography, Natural History, and Minerals, 
and an Analysis of its Waters; with an 
Authentic Account of the Mormon Settlement. 

By Howard 

Stansbury, Captain of the Corps of Topo- 

phical Engineers, United States Army.— 

The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, in the 

Valley of the Great Salt Lake: a History of 

their Rise and Progress, Peculiar Doctrines, 

Present Condition, and Prospects, derived 

from Personal Observation, during a Residence 

By Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, of 

Philadelphia, 


With Illustrations and Maps. 


among them. 
the Topographical Engineers. 
Lippincott & Co.; London, Low & Co. 


Tur two works here named are the results 
of an Expedition organized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in the spring of 
1849, for the purpose of exploring and sur- 
yeying the Great Salt Lake of Utah and its 
at pre- 
sent, as being the scene of that curious social 
anomaly, the Mormon community; and as con- 
stituting a sort of half-way station on the vast 
route which emigrants have to traverse on 
their way from the civilized confines of the 
States to the Eldorado of California and the 
shores of the Pacific. Capt. Stansbury was the 


vicinity: — a spot doubly interestin 


head of this exploring Expedition, and Lieut. 
Gunnison was his assistant. 


the autumn of 1849 and the winter of 1849-50, 
—and of its reconnaissance, on its journey back, 
of a new route through the Rocky Mountains. 
The Captain occupies himself chiefly with the 
geology, topography, and natural history of the 
ions traversed or surveyed; glancing but 
briefly and incidentally at the Mormons and 
their doings as a community,—which subject 
he leaves to be more fully discussed in the un- 
official volume of his assistant, Lieut. Gunnison. 
The Lieutenant’s work is, therefore, a kind of 
appendix to that of the Captain, and is to be 
read in connexion with it. We cannot but wish 
that the Captain had also undertaken the Lieu- 
tenant’s part of the work; for, though the 
Lieutenant has the advantage of a subject of 
great general interest, he writes in such an un- 
— and helpless, yet ambitious, style, that 
ess of coherent and intelligible information re- 
garding the Mormons than might have been 
expected is to be derived from his account of 
Capt. Stansbury, on the other hand, 
Writes in a plain, clear, and business-like man- 
ner:—so that what he does say about the Mor- 
monites is more to the purpose than his friend 
Lieut. Gunnison’s more ample descriptions. 

The existence of a vast lake of salt water some- 
where amid the wilds west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains has been known since 1689; when Baron 
La Houtan wrote an account—which, however, 
seems to have been as much indebted to ima- 
—_ as to observation—of his discoveries in 

region. Some attempts have since that time 

n made to explore its shores; but Capt. Stans- 

’s party are the first white men that have 

le the circuit of its waters. The results of 

i¢ Captain’s observations, which were carried on 
with much skill and immense labour, make the 
circumference of the lake, exclusive of off-sets, 
to be 291 miles. The neighbourhood around 
8 on the same gigantic scale :—consisting of 
rts 60 and 70 miles across, separated from 
tach other by precipitous rocky eminences of 
great elevation. Many of these deserts Capt. 





The work of the 
former consists of an elaborate official Report 
of the progress of the Expedition towards the 
destined spot,—of its proceedings there during 


Stansbury says would furnish extended plains, 
absolutely level, upon which a degree of the 
meridian could be measured to great advantage. 

This inland sea is believed by Capt. Stansbury 
to have been in a past age of infinitely greater 
extent. He says:— 

“Upon the slope of a ridge connected with this 
plain, thirteen distinct successive benches, or water- 
marks, were counted, which had evidently, at one 
time, been washed by the lake, and must have been 
the result of its action continued for some time at 
each level. The highest of these is now about two 
hundred feet above the valley, which has itself been 
left by the lake, owing probably to gradual elevation 
occasioned by subterraneous causes. If this suppo- 
sition be correct—and all appearances conspire to 
support it—there must have been here at some former 
period a vast inland sea, extending for hundreds of 
miles; and the isolated mountains which now tower 
from the flats, forming its western and south-western 
shores, were doubtless huge islands, similar to those 
which now rise from the diminished waters of the 
lake.” 

The first view that the party obtained of this 
extraordinary lake is well described in the fol- 
lowing words.— 

“ At our feet and on each side lay the waters of 
the Great Salt Lake, which we had so long and so 
ardently desired to see. They were clear and calm, 
and stretched far to the south and west. Directly 
before us, and distant only a few miles, an island rose 
from 800 to 1,000 feet in height, while in the distance 
other and larger ones shot up from the bosom of the 
waters, their summits appearing to reach the clouds. 
On the west appeared several dark spots, resembling 
other islands; but the dreamy haze hovering over this 
still and solitary sea threw its dim, uncertain veil 
over the more distant features of the landscape, pre- 
venting the eye from discerning any one object with 
distinctness, while it half revealed the whole, leaving 
ample scope for the imagination of the beholder. 
The stillness of the grave seemed to pervade both 
air and water ; and, excepting here and there a soli- 
tary wild-duck floatin 
the lake, not a living thing was to be seen. The night 
proved perfectly serene, and a young moon shed its 
tremulous light upon a sea of profound unbroken 
silence. I was surprised to find, although so near a 


invigorating freshness which is always experienced 
when in the vicinity of the ocean. The bleak and 
naked shores, without a single tree to relieve the 
eye, presented a scene so different from what I had 
pictured in my imagination of the beauties of this 
far-famed spot, that my disappointment was ex- 
treme.” 

This intense repose is broken at times by the 
presence of myriads of wild fowl.— 

“The Salt Lake, which lay about half a mile to 
the eastward, was covered by immense flocks of 
wild geese and ducks, among which many swans were 
seen, being distinguishable by their size and the 
whiteness of their plumage. I had seen large flocks 
of these birds before, in various parts of our country, 
and especially upon the Potomac, but never did I 
behold anything like the immense numbers here 
congregated together. Thousands of acres, as far as 
the eye could reach, seemed literally covered with 
them, presenting a scene of busy, animated cheer- 
fulness, in most graceful contrast with the dreary, 
silent solitude by which we were immediately sur- 
rounded.” 

e water is described as one of the purest 
and most concentrated brines known in the 
world,—clear and transparent as the diamond ; 
and on analysis it was found to contain twenty 
per cent. of pure chloride of sodium, with about 
two per cent. of other salts. Of course such a 
compound must possess an extraordinarily buoy- 
ant property :—and Capt. Stansbury thus relates 
his athing experiences.— 

“ No one, without witnessing it, can form any idea 
of the buoyant properties of this singular water. A 
man may float, stretched at full length, upon his 
back, having his head and neck, both his legs to the 
knee, and both arms to the elbow, entirely out of 





water. If a sitting position be assumed, with the 
arms extended to preserve the equilibrium, the 
shoulders will remain above the surface. The water 
is nevertheless extremely difficult to swim in, on 
account of the constant tendency of the lower ex- 
tremities to rise above it. The brine, too, is so 
strong, that the least particle of it getting into the 
eyes produces the most acute pain ; and if acciden- 
tally swallowed, rapid strangulation must ensue. I 
doubt whether the most expert swimmer could long 
preserve himself from drowning, if exposed to the 
action of a rough sea.” 


In many places in the vicinity of this singular 
Lake the ground is thickly covered with salt, 
presenting a most curious and deceptive ap- 
pearance.— 


“The first part of the plain consisted simply of 
dried mud, with small crystals of salt scattered 
thickly over the surface. Crossing this, we came 
upon another portion of it, three miles in width, 
where the ground was entirely covered with a thin 
layer of salt in a state of deliquescence, and of so soft 
a consistence that the feet of our mules sank at every 
step into the mud beneath. But we soon came upon 
a portion of the plain where the salt lay in a solid 
state, in one unbroken sheet, extending apparently 
to its western border. So firm and strong was this 
unique and snowy floor, that it sustained the weight 
of our entire train, without in the least giving way 
or cracking beneath the pressure. Our mules walked 
upon it as upon a sheet of solid ice. The whole 
field was crossed by a network of little ridges, pro- 
jecting about half an inch, as if the salt had ex- 


motionless on the bosom of 


body of the saltest water, none of that feeling of 


panded in the process of crystallization. I estimated 
this field to be at least seven miles wide and ten miles 
in length. How much farther it extended north- 
ward I could not tell; but if it covered the plain in 
that direction as it did where we crossed, its extent 
must have been very much greater. The salt, which 
was very pure and white, averaged from one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and was equal 
in all respects to our finest specimens for table use, 
Assuming these data, the quantity that here “lay 
upon the ground in one body, exclusive of that in a 
deliquescent state, amounted to over four and a half 
millions of cubic yards, or about one hundred mil- 
lions of bushels.” 

Amongst the other peculiarities of this re- 
gion, we are informed, that the excessive dryness 
of the air caused the woodwork of the waggon 
wheels to shrink so much that there was great 
danger of their falling asunder, and it was only 
by sinking them in a stream during the night 
that the Expedition was enabled to proceed with 
them. From the same cause, the woodwork of 
the mathematical instruments was rent and 
split,—in some cases breaking the tubes, and 
otherwise causing serious damage. The mirage 
on the shore of the Lake where the ground was 
moist and oozy was very great, and gave rise 
to optical illusions the most grotesque and fan- 
tastic. 

The difficulties which the party had to en- 
counter were very great,—so that the journey 
from Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, a dis- 
tance of less than 1,200 miles, occupied the 
Expedition about twelve weeks. But the obsta- 
cles in the road to the Salt Lake dwindled into 
insignificance when compared with the difficul- 
ties in its immediate vicinity. In one place 

Capt. Stansbury says :— 

“ At two o'clock in the afternoon we reached the 
western edge of the plain, when to our infinite joy 

we beheld a small prairie or meadow, covered with a 
profusion of good green grass, through which mean- 

dered a small stream of pure fresh running water, 

among clumps of willows and wild roses, artemisia 
and rushes. It was a most timely and welcome relief 
to our poor famished animals, who had now been 

deprived of almost all sustenance for more than 

sixty hours, during the greater part of which time 

they had been in constant motion. It was, indeed, 


nearly as great a relief to me as to them, for I had 
been doubtful whether even the best mule we had 
could have gone more than half a dozen miles fur- 
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ther. Several of them had given out in crossing the | a full and particular, if not érue, account of the 
last plain, and we had to leave them and the baggage | deceased,—hisname, age, where he was “raised,” 
behind, and to return for it afterward. Another day | and when he fell, being set forth in remarkably 
without water, and the whole train must have inevit- | distinct characters. 
ably perished. Both man and beast being com-| brandy to some traders :—who easily found the 
pletely exhausted, I remained here three days for affecting memorial, and drew the spirit from its 
repose. 
We have often heard curious anecdotes of the 
prairie dog; but none more strange than those 
over it in 1845, with Frémont, who had lost ten | related by Capt. Stansbury,—which from the evi- 
mules and several horses in effecting the passage, | dently cautious character of the narrator demand 
having afterward encamped on the same ground now | attention. He says, that the holes in the ground 
in which these little creatures live are shared by 
the rattlesnake :—several instances of which came 
under the observation of the party. But what 
by the fact, that the Valley of the Great Salt | is still more extraordinary, we are told, that a 
little, white, burrowing owl (Stryx cunicularia) 
is also frequently found taking up its abode 
in the same domicile; and this strange asso- 
ciation of reptile, bird and beast seem to live 
together in perfect harmony and peace. 
Captain does not give this latter fact on his 
personal voucher ;—but says, that he has been 
assured of it from so many, so various, and such 
credible sources, that he could not doubt it. 

On its way home the Expedition succeeded 
in striking out a shorter route through the chain 
of the Rocky Mountains; making a saving of 61 
miles in the road from the Great Salt Lake to 
Fort Bridger, on the Green River,—a distance 
of about 400 miles. The newly discovered road 
has also the great advantage of being very 
nearly in a perfectly straight line. 
Next week we shall return to these volumes 
for some interesting particulars relating to the 
new Mormon settlement in the valley of this 


Great Salt Lake. The road is strewed with the | great Salt Lake. 


refreshment and rest. Moreover, we were now to 
prepare for crossing another desert of seventy miles, 
which, as my guide informed me, still lay between 
us and the southern end of the lake. He had passed 


oecupied by our little party.” 
The importance of the exploration so gal- 
lantly conducted by Capt. Stansbury is indicated 


Lake is the only point between the Missouri and 
the Pacific Ocean whence supplies of provisions 
can be procured,—and it is of the utmost conse- 
quence, therefore, that it should be considered 
in any scheme for a road across this vast con- 
tinent to California. 

The number of emigrants to the “ Diggings”’ 
had been so great, that Capt. Stansbury described 
the road as being as broad and well beaten as any 
turnpike road in the country; but the dangers 
and difficulties which the emigrants have to 
encounter from the want of bridges or ferries,— 
and more especially from the terrible scarcity of 
water, which causes hundreds of cattle to die on 
the road, thus forcing the emigrants to abandon 
nearly all that they possess, glad to escape with 
their own lives,—are numerous and terrible in 
the extreme. The evidences of these sufferings 
meet the traveller's eye all along the route,— but 

cially as he approaches the district of the 


carcases of horses and cattle which have fallen 


exhausted from fatigue and thirst or poisoned | The Napoleon Dynasty; or, the History of the 
An entirely new Work. 


New York, Cornish 


by,the saline springs,—dozens of waggons lie on 
the road in heaps, burnt, disabled, or abandoned, 
—hundreds of pounds of bacon and other pro- 


hold furniture and every sort of cooking utensil | informs us is very common in Europe. We 


that can be imagined. For hundreds of miles the 
prairie is covered with excellent clothing, har- 
ness, ploughs, miners’, blacksmiths’ and carpen- 
ters’ tools of every possible variety,—together 
with bar iron, steel, and other materials of in- 
dustry, excellent scientific instruments and books 
of every description, collected doubtless with 
much labour and great sacrifice, and carried 
with infinite trouble and anxiety a distance of 
perhaps 2,000 miles to be at last left to rot on 
the road through this terrible and extraordinary 
country. No wonder, then, that a vast number 
of those who set out full of health and vigour 
either terminate their hopes and fears in these 
dreary solitudes or retrace their steps with sad 
hearts and shattered frames. 
Capt. Stansbury’s party frequently passed from 
four to six graves of emigrants in a day,—many 
of them recently made,— nameless but sad 
mementoes of disappointed hopes and sanguine 
i Scarcely a day passed in which 
they did not meet some party of emigrants return- 
ing in wretched plight,—all that they possessed 
sold, given away, or abandoned. Some of the men 
attached to this Expedition disgraced themselves 
by abandoning it for the land of promised gold. 
One party of these, as the Captain afterwards 
heard, were stripped by the Indians of every 
article they possessed and were left to find their 
way to California in the most miserable plight. 
An amusing instance is here recorded of the 
way in which an ingenious emigrant met a diffi- 
culty. Having a number of kegs of brandy 
which he was compelled to leave in the prairie, 
—he buried his cherished cordial in the earth, 


urther on, he sold the 





Bonaparte Family. 
By the Berkeley Men. 
& Co.; London, Chapman. 
visions, thrown away from the failure of the | ‘Ir an impartial history of Napoleon and his 
means of transport,—and with these lie in con-| times should ever be written, it would come 
fused abandonment almost every article of house- | from America”—is a saying which this book 


confess that the saying had not reached our- 


the ponderous volume before us. 
Few readers, we imagine, will turn over a 
dozen pages of ‘The Napoleon Dynasty’ with- 
out exclaiming —“ Isthis book really American?” 
First of all, the style is French. The sentences 
are short, ringing, pungent,—the incidents and 
characters are grouped artistically,—the story 
moves on with a rapid and dramatic variety, in 
the fashion of Dumas,—the moral reflections 
are of the epigrammatic and paradoxical kind so 
natural in the valley of the Seine,—and the adu- 
lation of the Napoleon family is in the manner 
of Cassagnac, Guerroniére, and the other paid 
scribes of the Elysée. The glozing, the reticence, 
the suppression, the misconstruction are al 
achieved with bold front and vigorous hand. 
Whoever may be the authors of this volume, its 
purpose is clear enough :—to create in America 
an opinion favourable to the policy of Louis 
Napoleon in Europe. 

In other respects, apart from its inspirations, 
the book, as a collection of gossipping biogra- 
phies, is readable and convenient. No other 
publication do we know in which to find in equal 
compass such a mass of facts concerning the 
several members of the Bonaparte family. The 
writers have travelled over the whole ground 
made noticeable by Napoleonic events,—and 
collected their facts from all the most favourable 
sources. An extract or two will suffice to ex- 





covered it like a grave, and placed at the head 





_— march, the fugitives descried a French frigate. 
selves,—and if it had, we should not have been | Letitia took leave of her brave defenders, and joined 
very willing to authenticate its wisdom. How-| Joseph and Napoleon, who were on board the vessel 
ever, “‘the Berkeley Men”’ or their New York | at Calvi with the French deputies who had been sent 
publishers have taken up the idea,—and hence | on a mission to Corsica.” 


following passage exhibits Bonaparte’s mother 
in a critical moment at Corsica.—It is not 
necessary to point out the inconsistency of “ the 
Berkeley Men” in lauding both Paoli’s enter. 
prise and the Signora’s attempt to defeat it, 

“ Paoli and his followers, in 1793, marched on 
Ajaccio; the three Bonaparte brothers were absent 
at this critical time; but the heroic Letitia, who had 
in earlier days followed her husband, in scenes of 
danger, was fully equal to the task of providing for 
the safety of herself and children. She di 
messengers to Joseph and Napoleon by sea and land. 
and gave notice that they would soon arrive in the 
port with the representatives of the people. She 
thus succeeded in paralyzing the partisans of Paoli 
in the town. While waiting for the French fleet 
Signora Letitia was on the point of falling into the 
hands of her enemies. Roused suddenly at midnight 
she found her chamber filled with armed monn. 
taineere. She at first thought herself surprised by 
the partisans of Paoli; but by the light of a fir-torch 
she saw the countenance of the chief, and felt re. 
assured. It was Costa of Bastelica, the most devoted 
of the partisans of France. ‘Quick, make 
Signora Letitia,’ he exclaimed; ‘ Paoli’s men are 
close on us. There is not a moment to lose; but 
here I am, with my men. We will serve you, or 
perish.’ Bastelica, one of the most populous vi 

of Corsiea, lies at the foot of Monte d’Oro. Its in. 
habitants are renowned for their courage, and loyalty; 
one of the villagers had encountered a numerous 
body of the followers of Paoli descending on Ajaccio, 
He had learned that this troop had orders to take 
all the Bonaparte family, dead oralive. He returned 
to the village and roused their friends, who to the 
number of three hundred, armed, and preceded their 
enemies by a forced march to Ajaccio. Signora 
Letitia and her children rese from their beds, and in 
the centre of the column left the town in silence 
the inhabitants being still asleep. They penetrated 
the deepest recesses of the mountains, and at day- 
break halted in a forest, in sight of the sea. Several 
times the fugitives heard from their encampment the 
troops of the enemy in the neighbouring valley, but 
they escaped the risk of an encounter. The same 
day, the flames rising in dense columns from the 
town, attracted attention. ‘That is your house now 
burning,’ said one of her friends, to Letitia. ‘Ah! 
never mind, she replied; ‘ we will build it up again 
much better. Vive la France!’ After two nights 
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The following story, gravely repeated by 
these “ Berkeley Men,’’ and accepted by them 
as history, is taken from a statement made by 
Josephine herself—after she was Empress. The 
scene is, Martinique.— 

‘One day, before my first marriage, in taking my 
morning walk, I observed several negro girls gathered 
around an old woman who was telling their fortunes. 
When I came up, the old sibyl screamed out and 
seized my hand in the greatest agitation. Yielding 
to the absurdity, I gave it to her, and said—‘ You 
discover, then, something wonderful in my destiny; 
is it happiness or misfortune ?'—‘ Misfortun 
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stop!—happiness, too }’__* You do not commit your- on 
self, good Dame?’—‘I am not permitted to render ha ~ 
them more clearly,’ she said, as she looked F ‘Oh 

towards Heaven; but beginning to be interested, gest 
asked, ‘Can you tell me my futurity?’—* Will you on 
believe me, if I do speak it?*—* Yes,’ I said, ‘good = 
mother, I will..—‘On your own head be it then. the jo 
Listen !—you will soon be married—but you will not thats 
be happy. You will be a widow, and then—then arts 
you will be Queen of France. Some happy yeals fs me 
will be yours, but you will die in a hospital amid civil 
commotion.’ As she finished these words, (says It i 
Josephine), she burst away from the crowd of a 

hurried as fast as her feeble limbs would carry her. melo- 
I forbade the bystanders from troubling the old pre- callin, 
phetess about this ridiculous prediction, and told eeptic 
young negresses, that they must never heed teade: 
stories. I laughed at it myself with my friends, but BH who , 
when my husband had died on the scaffold I could did n 











hibit their manner of prosecuting the theme. The 


not keep this scene out of my fancy; and though I 
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in. prison when its fulfilment seemed less pos- 
te then ever, so deeply did it overshadow me, I 
could not feel that it would not all become a reality.” 
ine isa great favourite with our authors 
—for is she not the ndmother of Louis 
Napoleon? They dweli with rapture on the 
romantic passion of Napoleon for the fair 
Greole,—and represent his state of mind while 
waiting herarrival in Italy somewhat differently 
from what the young General, as our readers 
may remember, himself found it [see Athen. 
No. 1122]. 

One more extract,—showing Napoleon under 
an exceptional guise.— 

“Great as was Napoleon’s repugnance to masked 
balls, he was induced to attend one of them; when, 
for the first and last time in his imperial life, he is 
said to have participated in the dance. He had 
ordered ten different dresses to be taken to the 
apartment designed for him; but in each disguise he 
was detected. Several of his marshals often amused 
themselves with a good laugh at his utter failure in 
this attempt to unplay the Emperor. ‘Do you 
know,’ said Napoleon, when rallied on this subject, 
“that I was regularly discovered by a jeune dame, 
who seemed to be an accomplished intrigant; and 
yet, would you believe it, with all my efforts I never 
ould recognize the flirt.” Josephine was present 
during this conversation; and, unable to contain her- 
self any longer, fell to laughing immoderately. Thus 
the discovery at last came out, that she had been the 
‘jeune dame”*herself. * * During the carnival of 
that winter the masked balls at the Opera were fre- 
guented by all the upper classes, and were particu- 
larly amusing. Josephine was very anxious to have 
Napoleon see one; but he would not go. ‘Then I 
shall go without you, Mon Ami,’ replied the Em- 

‘Do as you like,’ was the response, as the 
— rose from the breakfast-table. At the 
appointed time Josephine left for the ball; but, the 
very moment she had set out, her husband sent for 
one of her femmes-de-chambre to learn exactly how 
she was dressed. With a game to play, the Em- 
peror resolved to do his part well; so with Duroc, 
another officer, and his own favourite valet, all com- 
pletely masked, he entered a common carriage, and, 
arm in arm, they went into the ball-room. Napoleon 
was that night to have the name of Auguste, Duroc 
was to be Frangois, &c. They made the tour of the 
apartments undetected, and not a person resembling 
Josephine was visible. He was about leaving, when 
amask approached and rallied him with se much 
wit he had to stop for a reply; but he was somewhat 
embarrassed, which being perceived by the mask, 
harder repartees fell thick and fast. The crowd 
mingled in the giddy and electric movements of a 
bal masqué, but at every turn this mask whispered 
low in his ear, a State secret, of little importance in 
itself, but startling to Napoleon. At last he ex- 
claimed, after one of these whispers—‘ Comment, 
diable?__Who are you?’ And thus he was tor- 
mented for nearly an hour, till he could endure it no 
longer, when he withdrew in disdain and disgust. 
When he entered the palace that night, he learned 
that Josephine had some time before retired to her 
toom. As they met next morning, Napoleon said— 
“So you were not at the ball last night?’ Indeed I 
was.'‘ Oh, Josephine! ‘—‘ But I assure you I was 
there. And you, Mon Ami,’ with a half-suppressed 
smile, she continued, ‘what were you about all the 
evening?’ I was in my cabinet,’ said Napoleon. 
*Oh Auguste!’ replied the Empress, with an arch 
| moa The whole secret was out: Josephine had 

ned anew costume of which her femme-de-chambre 
knew nothing, and Napoleon enjoyed and repeated 
the joke a thousand times.’ It were all vain to hope 
that her husband, in any costume, could move without 
having his identity immediately detected by a woman 
ofsuch keen perceptions as Josephine.” 

It is scarcely worth further testing the value 
of a history which sweeps into its details such 
melo-dramatic trash as this. The authors, while 
talling on the reader to admire the ‘keen per- 
ceptions ’’ of Josephine, forget to challenge the 
reader's wonder for the stupidity of Napoleon, 
who talked a whole evening with his wife and 


on the stage, we know—where slight services, or 
moral sentences, are rewarded with full purses 
of money out of which no change is demanded :— 
and they are the appropriate material of books 
dramatically got up Tike this. 

Of course, great as, in our authors’ opinion, 
was Napoleon the dead, and brilliant as were the 
family fortunes,—the greater Prince of the house 
is the living one, whom they rather prematurely 
style the new Emperor of France. They admit 


that this view of contemporary French history 
will be new to all, and offensive to many, on 
the republican side of the Atlantic,—and they 
insinuate that the reason is—because America 
receives its notions of the Continent from the 
polluted source of the English Press ! 





The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, his 
Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science, 
§c. By Henry Morley. Chapman & Hall. 

Pa.issy, the Potter, was one of those rare en- 

thusiasts who pursue their ideas unfalteringly 

for years, regardless of the world’s scorn and 
undiscouraged by society’s neglect:—one of the 
men who conceive some dream to be capable of 
practical realization, and sacrifice all ae that 
man holds dear in the endeavour to arrive at 

their result. ° 
The history of the manufacture of Pottery is 

mixed up with a most unusual amount of tales 
which attribute discoveries to accident. One 
potter sees calcined flint blown in his horse’s 
eye,—and hence adopts this silica as a consti- 
tuent in his ware. The servant of another 
potter is boiling brine for the preservation of 
meat in an earthenware pan,—the fire is fierce, 
the maid careless,—the saline solution boils 
over, and, by the action of the intense heat, the 
alkali combines with the earth, forms a vitreous 
surface:—and hence the origin of salt glaze. 
Such is the general character of each chapter 
in the progress of fictile manufacture ;—but in 
the singular tale of Palissy we have empirical 
experiments and the most unwearying industry 
taking the place of those alleged chapters of 
accident of which the above are samples. 

Palissy has fortunately left us the materials by 
which we are able to judge of his intellectual 
character, and to appreciate his remarkable per- 
severance. ‘The Artist in Earth,’ ‘The Potter’s 
Clay,’ ‘The Naturalist looking out on Evil 
Days,’ and his ‘ How to grow Rich in Farming,’ 
with two or three Essays on other subjects, open 
to us the secret workings of this man’s mind,— 
and show the intellect of a giant nearly choked 
by the rough waters amid which Palissy was 
doomed to struggle, yet rising always over them, 
and soaring superior to the age in which he 
lived. 

Mr. Morley has chosen here an excellent 
subject for his pen; but, though his book is full 
of interesting details, we are not so well satisfied 
with the manner which he has adopted. There 
is a mixture of fact and fiction in so consider- 
able a portion of the work—admittedly so in 
the first six chapters,—that it requires a tedious 
amount of care to separate the real from the 
imaginary. Had the author intended to write 
a novel on this subject,—to make the facts the 
substratum on which to raise up an interesting 
fiction, showing the struggles of an ardent en- 
thusiast, and giving a picture of the troublous 
days in which that enthusiast lived,—he might 
have adopted some such method as this. But 
in the professed biography of a man who takes 
a very prominent place in the history of an im- 
portant manufacture, the truth alone should have 
found a place. Palissy wrote an essay on the 
‘ History of the Troubles of Xaintonge’; which 
would have allowed the author, in the proper 





did not know her voice. These things happen 


place, to introduce his remarks on the spirit of 





persecution which distinguished the sixteenth 
century. But in developing the influences which 
led to the conversion of a glass-painter into a 
potter, we cannot discover the connexion with 
‘Commotions in the Church,’ and the burning 
of ‘A Heretic at Saintes,’—which, with many 
similar chapters, are interwoven throughout 
the book. Palissy died, an old man, in the 
Bastile,—a sufferer for his Reformed religion ; 
but his unyielding character and determined 
zeal led to this,—and the attempt to show that 
his study of chemistry was a consequence atis- 
ing out of the religious commotions of the time, 
leads to some confusion. 

Bernard Palissy was born in one of the first 
ten years of the sixteenth century. He was 
educated as a glass-painter, and worked gene- 
rally in painted glass. At this trade he laboured 
in different parts of France with very variable 
success; until, in the year 1538, he married, and 
settled at Saintes,—and added to his income by 
undertaking land-surveying. In 1540, an ena- 
melled earthenware cup was shown to Palissy, 
which was in all probability an example either 
of the Moorish pottery introduced into Italy in 
the twelfth century, and known as the Majolica 
ware, or of the works of Lucca della Robbia, 
who executed a great variety of ornamental 
works for Piero di Cosmo de’ Medici. Palissy 
thus speaks of this specimen.— 

“ More than five-and-twenty years since there was 
shown me an earthern cup turned and enamelled 
with so much beauty, that from that time I entered 
into a controversy with my own thoughts, recalling 
to mind several suggestions that some people had 
made to me in Pau, where I was painting portraits. 
Then seeing that these were falling out of request in 
the country where I dwelt, and that glass wey | 
was also little patronized, I began to think that if 
should discover how to make enamels, I could make 
earthen vessels and other things very prettily; be- 
cause God had gifted me with some knowledge of 
drawing. Thereafter, regardless of the fact that I 
had no knowledge of clays, I began to seek for ena- 
mels, as a man gropes in the dark.” 

The progress of his search is told in Palissy’s 
own words,—which Mr. Morley has translated, 
and given as an Appendix to his work. As the 
statement is of a very remarkable character,— 
although it appears to us to bear marks of those 
exaggerations which a man of Palissy’s tempe- 
rament would be disposed to indulge in,—we 
will extract the more interesting passages. His 
empirical mode of proceeding is well told as 
follows.— 

“ Without having heard of what materials the said 
enamels were composed, I pounded, in those days, 
all the substances which I could sup likely to 
make anything; and having pounded and ground 
them, I bought a quantity of earthen pots, and 
having broken them in pieces, I put some of the 
materials that I had ground upon them, and havin 
marked them, I set apart in writing what drugs 
had put upon each, as a memorandum ; then having 
made a furnace to my fancy, I set the fragments 
down to bake, that I might see whether my drugs 
were able to produce some whitish colour: for I 
sought only after white enamel, because I had heard 
it said that white enamel was the basis of all the 
others. Then, because I had never seen earth 
baked, nor could I tell by what degree of heat the 
said enamel should be melted, it was impossible for 
me to get any result in this way, though my chemi- 
cals should have been right; because, at one time the 
mass might have been heated too much, at another 
time too little, and when the said materials were 
baked too little or burnt, I could not at all tell the 
reason why I met with no success. * * Thus havi 
blundered several times at great expense, and thro’ 
much labour, I was every day pounding and grind- 
ing new materials, and constructing new furnaces, 
which cost much money, and consumed my wood 
and my time.” 

Palissy having “fooled away several years 
thus imprudently, with sorrow and sighs,”’ pre- 
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pared some hundreds of pieces of earthenware, 
and sent them to a distant pottery. But, the 
heat required for baking clay was insufficient to 
fuse the compounds employed,—and failure was 
again the result of his experimental mode of 
proceeding. These experiments were, however, 
several times repeated at the potter’s kiln,— 
with the same result. At length, the establish- 
ment of the gabelle, or salt-tax, in the district 
of Xaintonge, occasioned Palissy to be em- 
ployed in a survey of the salt marshes. This 
put him in possession of some sore | ;—and the 
consequence is given in his own characteristic 
words.— 

“T resumed my affection for pursuing in the track 
of the enamels,—and seeing that I had been able to 
do nothing, whether in my own furnaces or in those 
of the before-mentioned potters, I broke about three 
dozen earthen pots—all of them new; and having 
ground a large quantity of different materials, I 
covered all the bits of the said pots with my che- 
micals, laid on with a brush ;—but, you should 
understand, that in two or three hundred of those 
pieces, there were only three covered with each kind 
of compound. Having done this, I took all these 
pieces and carried them to a glass-house, in order 
to see whether my chemicals and compounds might 
not prove good when tried ina glass furnace. Then, 
since those furnaces are much hotter than those of 
potters, the next day, when I had them drawn out, I 
observed that some of my compounds had begun to 
melt; and for this cause I was still more encouraged 
to search for the white enamel upon which I had 
spent so much labour.” 

Palissy now began to make earthenware 
vessels himself.—‘‘ I was so great an ass in 
those days, that directly I made the said enamel, 
which was singularly beautiful, I set myself to 
make vessels of earth, although I had never 
understood earths.”—At length, however, the 
enthusiastic man succeeded in making his pots ; 
—but then came his most terrible trial,—which 
he describes in a way that again bears indications 
of exaggeration.— 

“TI succeeded with my pots in the first baking, 
—but when it came to the second baking, I endured 
suffering and labour such as no man would believe. 
For, instead of reposing after my past toil, I was 
obliged to work for the space of more than a month, 
day and night, to grind the materials of which I had 
made that beautiful enamel at the glass-furnace ; and 
when I had ground them, I covered therewith the 
vessels that I had made. This done, I put the fire 
into my furnace by two mouths, as I had seen done 
at the glass-houses. I also put my vessels into the 
furnace, to bake and melt the enamel which I had 
spread over them; but it was an unhappy thing for 
me,—for though I spent six days and six nights 
before the said furnace, feeding it with wood inces- 
santly through its two mouths, it was not possible to 
make the said enamel melt,—and I was like a man 
in desperation. And although quite stupified with 
labour, I counselled to myself, that in my enamel 
there might be too little of the substance which 
should make the said enamel melt; and seeing this, 
I began once more to pound and grind the before- 
named materials, all the time without letting my 
furnace cool. In this way I had double labour,— 
to pound, grind, and maintain the fire. When I had 
thus compounded my enamel, I was forced to go 
again and purchase pots, in order to prove the said 
compound,—seeing that I had lost all the vessels 
which I had made myself. And having covered the 
new pieces with the said enamel, I put them into 
the furnace, keeping the fire still at its height; but 
thereupon occurred to me a new misfortune, which 
caused great mortification,—namely, that the wood 
having failed me, I was forced to burn the palings 
which maintained the boundaries of my garden ;— 
which being burnt also, I was forced to burn the 
tables and the flooring of my house, to cause the 
melting of my second composition. I suffered an 
anguish that I cannot speak, for I was quite ex- 
hausted and dried up by the heat of the furnace ;— 
it was more than a month since my shirt had been 
dry upon me. Further to console me, I was the 
object of mockery; and even those from whom solace 





was due, ran crying through the town that I was 
burning my floors! and in this way, my credit was 
taken from me, and I was regarded as a madman.” 

If Palissy has not here somewhat over-stated 
his condition, the enthusiasm of the man cer- 
tainly passed within the confines of madness. 
It Gves not even appear that the experiments 
were successful :—as we find Palissy afterwards 
stating that he kept a potter at work for six 
months ;—then, he had to make a furnace and 
discharge the potter,—‘‘to whom,” he says, 
“for want of money, I was forced to give part 
of my clothes for wages.” At length, success 
promised to crown Palissy’s efforts :—“I had 
some sign and hope of my enamels being melted, 
and of my furnace being in good order.” But, 
alas! twoaccidents had happened to the furnace, 
—and all was spoilt. The materials of which 
the furnace was built had decrepitated under 
the intense heat,—and the fragments flying 
off from it had adhered to the glaze of the 
pottery while in its semi-fluid state.— 

“T received nothing but shame and confusion, for 
my pieces were all bestrewn with little morsels of 
flint, that were attached so firmly to each vessel, and 
so combined with the enamel, that when one passed 
the hand over it, the said flints cut like razors; and 
although the work was in this way lost, there were 
still some who would buy them at a mean price; 
but, because that would have been decrying and 
abasing of my honour, I broke in pieces the entire 
batch from the said furnace and lay down in melan- 
choly—not without cause, for I had no longer any 
means to feed my family; I had nothing but re- 
proaches in my house; in place of consolation they 
gave me maledictions; my neighbours who had 
heard this affair, said that I was nothing but a fool, 
and that I might have had more than eight francs 
for the things that I had broken; and all this talk 
was brought to mingle with my grief.” 

Notwithstanding these continued mischances, 
Palissy laboured on. He set himself to execute 
some painting, and took pains to recover a little 
money, — prepared another set of enamelled 
pottery, and constructed another furnace. But, 
says he, ‘“‘the vehemence of the flame of fire 
carried a quantity of ashes against my pieces ; 
so that, in those parts which had been touched 
by the ashes my vessels were rough and ill 
polished.”” It was many years before success 
crowned the efforts of poor Palissy. Of himself 
he says.— 

“T was for the space of ten years so wasted in 
my person, that there was no form nor prominence 
of muscle on my arms or legs; also the said legs 
were throughout of one size, so that the garters, 
with which I tied my stockings, were at once, when 
I walked, down upon my heels with the stockings too. 
I often walked about the fields of Nantes considering 
my miseries and weariness, and, above all things, 
that in my own house I could have no peace, nor 
do anything that was considered good.” 

But entire success was the final reward of 
such zeal: —and the Palissy ware became 
valued throughout France.—There are some 
other phases in the life of this large-souled man 
which raise the potter into a philosopher :—to 
the consideration of these we shall return. 





Parks and Pleasure Grounds. 
J. Smith. Reeve & Co. 
Tuat the arrangement of parks and pleasure 
grounds is susceptible of great variety, and that 
there are certain principles on which the distri- 
bution of natural objects in such arrangements 
should proceed, no one will doubt who calls to 
mind the numerous instances in this country 
both of good and of bad management. It is not 
unfrequently the case, that persons undertake 
to lay out their grounds without the slightest 
reference to the nature of the materials with 
which they have to deal or the results which can 
be best attained. It is true, that in England we 
have not generally, in modern days, fallen into 


By Charles H. 





the error of the square and formal arra 

of pleasure grounds which is common on 
Continent; but still, we are open to the ch 

of not fully understanding the principles that 
should guide us in making the most of ov 
system of landscape gardening. Though much 
might be done by drawings, descriptions, ang 
the assertion of scientific principles for the im. 
provement of this department of a truly national 
art amongst us, few books have been devoted 
to the subject. The works of Price on ‘The 
Picturesque’ and of Gilpin on ‘ Land 
Gardening’ are not sufficiently practical,—ang 
the teaching of the late Mr. Loation in this 
respect is scattered throughout his laborious 
volumes. On these accounts, this book by Mr, 
Smith—who is an eminently practical mana 
will be found of great assistance to all who are 
interested in its subject. He has not perha; 
enough of the poet in him, or of readiness of 
pen, to inspire his readers with any enthusiasm 
about parks and pleasure grounds; but to those 
who are anxious for sound information and 
judicious advice he will be found an excellent 
guide. 

The volume commences with a discussion on 
the site, soil, drainage and style of a country 
house ; and then, proceeds to a consideration of 
the approach,—the park,—the various gardens 
for flowers, vegetables, and fruits,—the charac- 
ters of trees,—the appropriation of water,—and 
the planting of trees in plantations and in 
forests. Chapters are devoted to public parks 
and to country villas, with directions for the 
formation of Arboretums and Pinetums. 

Of all the arrangements about a coun 
mansion none contribute so much to a oan 
effect as the well ordering of trees. Mr. Smith’s 
remarks on this subject are very appropriate,— 
and will afford an example of his manner of 
treating his subject.— 

“ In regard to the question, Ought masses of trees 
to be planted with one species only, or with an ad- 
mixture of many ? it is important to determine whe- 
ther the masses in question are to be considered as 
viewed from without or from within. If they are to 
be contemplated from without, we hold that there 
should be always some admixture of kinds, to obvi- 
ate that dull uniformity to which we have above 
alluded. If they are to be viewed from within, it 
cannot be doubted that a grove of unmingled oaks, 
or beeches, or elms, especially if the trees have 
attained the dignity of age, has a much finer and 
more imposing effect than a promiscuous gathering 
of all manner of trees. Even the surface of the 
ground and its smoother sward acquire in such cir- 
cumstances a more attractive, because a harmonizing 
aspect. Planters are too apt to confine their regards 
to the external appearance of their work : they ought 
to remember that the plantations they are forming 
will, in the course of years, become tall woods, and 
perhaps groves, resorted to for seclusion and shade, 
This should be specially kept in mind towards the 
central points of their masses; and with this view 
they may surround these central points chiefly with 
one kind of tree. In extensive grounds a dozen or 
more of these central groves might be formed pro- 
spectively, embracing all the principal deciduous, 
and some of the finer evergreen trees; while the 
outer margins of the masses and clumps, and all the 
parts rendered by their position conspicuous to the 
eye, might be dressed out in that gay variety which 
is essential to the beauty of a country residence a8 
awhole. Thus the predominance of one tree will 
give a decided character to a mass, and the inter- 
mingled subordinates which may be gradually re 
duced in number, if desired, will relieve it of mono- 
tony and insipidity.” 

On the subject of the introduction of water 
into parks and pleasure grounds, Mr. Smith has 
some judicious observations. Nothing can be 
made so much of when properly employed ; but 
there are occasions when great mistakes may be 
made in the management of this feature :—-a 


, shown in the following passage.— 
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“ Besides the power of introducing artificial water 
into a park or pleasure ground, the propriety of so 
introducing it remains to be determined, and that is 
a matter sometimes requiring to be carefully weighed 
and considered. There are certain cases in which 
such attempts approach to manifest absurdity. It 
is possible, for example, to conceive a limited place 
with a mansion-house beautifully seated on an emi- 
nence, from which the ground slopes on at least 
three sides, and the whole of the kept grounds might 
be on these slopes. Water might undoubtedly be 
brought from the fourth side, and a fountain or two 
might be perfectly admissible, or even desirable, but 
certainly an artificial lake or river, or even pond, on 
the slopes, could be nothing less than ridiculous, It 
is, if possible still more questionable taste to elabo- 
rate artificial sheets of water in sight of the sea, a 
fine inland lake, or navigable river. In these cases, 
the grand of nature invariably overpowers the puny 
efforts of art. We cannot help associating the same 
feelings with jets d'eau ; they do not harmonize at 
ll with marine, and scarcely with lake scenery. If 
they must be introduced into such localities, let them 
be so placed that there may be no apparent com- 

ition between the tiny murmurs of their falling 
waters and the hoarser surge of the shore. In ordi- 
nary weather there is as much spray from the curl of 
wave over a small rock or considerable stone as from 
the finest fountain or jet d’caw. A young friend, 
who had recently inspected a water-power of this 
description playing in a flower-garden near the sea, 
favoured us with the following lines descriptive of such 
artistic efforts :— 

Old father Ocean merely smiled, 
To see this puny earth-born child 
Send up its tiny stream of spray, 
To spurt and splutter for a day.” 

This book would have been increased in value 

‘by a few illustrations. 





Memoirs of the Baroness d’ Oberkirch, Countess 
de Montbrison. Written by herself, and 
edited by her Grandson, the Count de Mont- 
brison. 3 vols. Colburn & Co. 

THERE is no collection of memoirs, with what- 

ever greater or less amount of skill they may 

be put together, which can fail to yield a certain 
interest provided any genuine matter form the 
kernel of the publication :—and in this qualified 
sense the volumes before us will be found read- 
able. We are by no means satisfied that the 

Baroness d’Oberkirch’s memoirs come before 

us as they were written by that good-natured 

gossipping lady. Those who prepare manu- 
scripts for publication are sometimes apt to 

‘alee dull pages with epithets, and lard 

meagre descriptions with illustrative anecdotes ; 

—and when we find here old stock jests and 

witticisms belonging to every dictionary of 

music, and used by every foreign theatrical 
annalist, once more served up, as though for the 
purpose of imparting an air of gromang to 
meee which are generally insipid in tone, it is 
cult to avoid misgivings as to the authen- 
ticity generally of the contents of the book. 
Whether, however, they be all romance or in 
part true narration, these ‘‘ Memoirs” will amuse 
such persons as have speculated on the influences 
of court service, and found the same constant 
results, whether the court servant be a Voltaire 
employed to ‘ wash the dirty linen” of Frederic 

the Great, a Madame de Staél wound up like a 

Pepe to speak to the prescribed topic by 
adame la Duchesse de la Ferté, or a Fanny 

Burney astonished “down to the ground” by 

the sense, the sweetness, and the virtue of Her 

Majesty Queen Charlotte. The Baroness d'Ober- 

kirch makes no discord in that choir of warblers 

who have combined to sing of crowned and 
titled personages as paragons of ome virtue, 
enerosity, and delicacy. Her heroine—the 

incess Dorothea of Wiirtemberg, daughter of 

Prince Frederick Eugene, who took up his abode 

at Montbéliard, in Alsace, in 1769—is described 

as a model of perfection. Herself of good Alsa- 


tian family, the daughter of a Baron von Wald- 
ner, and early united to an estimable man, 
Madame d’Oberkirch yet seems to have lived 
hardly so much for father, kinsfolk, husband, or 
child as for the dear, dear Princess. The latter 
married the Archduke Paul of Russia; and the 
august pair travelled as the Count and Countess 
du Nord. This affectionate and admiring friend- 
ship on the part of Madame d'Oberkirch—-which 
was warmly reciprocated by its object—is the 
pivot on which the interest of these memoirs 
turns. Neither of the two contracting par- 
ties exhibits any force or originality of cha- 
racter, — neither is described as undergoing 
any painful amount of vicissitude ; but they pass 
along, through shows, fétes, journeys, and state 
receptions—chatting about fashions, dresses, 
singers, and dancers, and every now and then 
enjoying a little innocent scandal — though 
Madame d’Oberkirch takes frequent pains to 
assure us that she was behind, or before, her 
time in her discouragement of double entendre 
or of evil report. Besides the Countess du Nord, 
Madame d’Oberkirch had a friend and a 
dante, the Duchess of Bourbon,—by whom she 
was tempted twice to Paris. Enough is now 
told to give the reader an idea of the argument 
and the character of these volumes, and to make 
him understand that we do not warrant all the 
stories which they contain. This premised, we 
need only add, that the Baroness’s social philo- 
sophies were of the school then trembling on 
the very verge of that rude shock from which it 
has never recovered. The privileged aristocrat 
breathes over all her pages :—not very offen- 
sively, it is true, because the tone is so visibly 
the communication of a vicious education to a 
mind of the very commonest class. To the appre- 
hension of those by whom she was surrounded, 
‘‘ order” implied-merely the ascendancy of their 
own Order. Madame d’Oberkirch’s dwarf mind 
could not look over the low artificial barriers 
which were set up from childhood around it,— 
and which the coming tempest was to sweep 
away. From her youth she wore aristocratic 
blinkers, and nothing in her mind ever suggested 
their throwing off. Early in her volumes she 
formulates her own moral blindness and judicial 
littleness.—“‘ I have the weakness, if it be one, 
to esteem what the heroes of the present day 
call trifles, and I ask, in my future son-in-law, 
if Providence should send me one in the midst 
of the chaos which surrounds us, and which 
seems about to swallow up all social order, I 
ask, I say, in my son-in-law, only high birth: 
there is a remedy for every defect but the want 
of that.”"—That is the key-note of her volumes. 

An introduction to the Cardinal de Rohan at 
Strasburg brought Madame d’Oberkirch into 
momentary relations with one more famous than 
the Cardinal.— 

“A very interesting conversation then commenced, 
in which I took a real pleasure, the cardinal being 
both well-informed and well-bred, when we were 
suddenly interrupted by a gentleman usher, who, 
opening the folding-doors, announced, ‘ His eminence 
the Count de Cagliostro.. * * He was not, strictly 
speaking, handsome, but never have I seen a more 
remarkable countenance. His glance was so pene- 
trating that one would be almost tempted to call it 
supernatural. I could not describe the expression 
of his eyes—it was, so to say, a mixture of flame and 
ice. He attracted and repulsed, and whilst he ter- 
rified, inspired an insurmountable curiosity. Two 
portraits have been painted of him, both very good 
likenesses, and yet each widely different from the 
other. He wore, attached to his watch chain and 
upon his fingers, diamonds which, if they were what 
they appeared, would be worth a king’s ransom. He 
pretended that they were his own manufacture. All 
this frippery revealed unmistakably the charlatan. 
Scarcely had the cardinal perceived, than he ran to 
meet him; and whilst he saluted him at the door, said 





something which I did not try to overhear. Both 





approached us. I had risen at the same time as the 
bishop, but immediately resumed my place, not wish- 
ing to allow this adventurer to believe that I would 
accord him any attention. I was, however, soon 
forced to think of him; and I acknowledge now, in 
all humility, that I had no cause to repent, having 
always had a passion for the marvellous. His emi- 
nence contrived, at the end of about five minutes, not 
without some opposition on my part, as well as on 
that of M. d’Oberkirch, to make the conversation 
general. He had the tact not to name me—had he 
done so I should have instantly risen; but he con- 
trived to manage the conversation so that his protégé 
sometimes addressed us, and politeness obliged us to 
reply. Cagliostro all this time continued to stare at 
me; my husband made me a sign to come away, but 
I felt the glance of these deep mysterious eyes enter 
my bosom like a gimlet. I can find no better com- 
parison to express the effect they produced upon 
me. He suddenly interrupted M. de Rohan, who, 
par parenthése, was overwhelmed with joy, and said 
to me abruptly—* Madam, your mother no longer 
lives; you have scarcely known her, and you have 
one daughter. You are the only daughter of your 
family, and you will have no more children.’ I was 
so surprised that I looked round me, not supposing 
it possible that he could have the audacity to address 
a lady of my rank in such a place and such a pre- 
sence. I thought he was speaking to somebody else, 
and did not answer. ‘ Reply, madam,’ said the car- 
dinal, with a supplicating air. My lord, Madame 
d’Oberkirch speaks upon such subjects only with 
those with whom she has the honour of being ac- 
quainted,’ replied my husband, in a tone that was 
almost impertinent. I feared that he might forget 
the respect due to the bishop. He rose and made a 
haughty salute. I did the same. The cardinal, ac- 
customed to find flatterers in all who approached 
him, was embarrassed; he did not know what to do: 
however, he drew near to M. d’Oberkirch, Cagliostro 
staring at me, and addressed him in words so soothin 
that it was impossible to resist their influence. ‘M. 
de Cagliostro is a learned man; we must not treat 
him as an ordinary person,’ added he. ‘ Remain a 
few moments, my dear baron, allow Madame d’Ober- 
kirch to reply; there is neither sin nor impropriety, 
I assure you; and even if there were, have I not the 
power of absolving in reserved cases ?*—‘ I have not 
the honour of being of your flock, my lord,’ inter- 
rupted M. d’Oberkirch, with some slight remains of 
ill-humour.—‘ I know that but too well, sir, and am 
sorry for it. You would do honour to our church, 
Baroness, tell us whether M. de Cagliostro has been 
mistaken—tell us, I pray you.‘ He has not been 
mistaken as to what concerns the past,’ I replied ; 
not being able to refuse to bear testimony to the 
truth._‘ And I am as little mistaken in what con- 
cerns the future,” said Cagliostro, in a tone so metallic 
that it echoed like the sound produced by a trumpet 
veiled with crape.”’ 

Here are a few Paris fashions for 1784.— 

“ After the opera we went to the Tuileries, then 
the fashionable promenade ; but as the Parisians do 
everything through caprice, they selected one alley, 
and would not take a step in any of the others, All 
were suffocating ; some persons almost fought. The 
buttons of the gentlemen's coats carried off the lace 
trimming of the ladies’ mantelets; falbalas were torn 
by the pommels of swords, and flounces of point lace 
were sometimes seen dangling from the end of a 
scabbard. Gentlemen began about this time to go 
about unarmed, and wore swords only in full dress, 
The humbler classes imitated them, and fashion 
was more powerful than authority could have 
been. * * It is now the fashion to dine at three 
o’clock, and the time for dinner is very short, of 
which the gastronomists and cooks complain —. 
It seems as though the folk now-a-days eat may | or 
the sake of nutriment, and wish when they have 
satisfied their appetites to fly from table. e old 
people say that such conduct is not dignified. The 
cooks are in open rebellion. ‘ People swallow,’ said 
the cook of the Duchess de la Valliére, ‘they no 
longer taste. I am dishonoured!’ * * Ten isthe 
hour for supper; and the rapidity of execution at 
this meal is not less than at dinner. The repast is 
not now announced to the lady of the house. When 
dinner is ready the butler appears, and the lady 
rises. The age of gourmandise is past; but our 
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tables are not less elegantly laid. The luxury of the 
present day is alarming. The men have scarcely 


the culottes of a pedagogue. Besides, nothing about 
her is natural. She is constantly in an attitude, as 


time to eat and drink: some of them have essayed | it were, thinking that her portrait, moral or physical, 


to be very engaging, very gay, even gallant, hoping 
to detain the ladies longer; endeavouring possibly 
by these means to secure themselves a little time for 
digestion. I know one gentleman who commenced 
a very interesting story after the first course, in- 
terrupting himself every moment—breaking off his 
narrative by questions, replies, jeux de mots, and 
various other artifices, hoping thus to make it last a 
considerable time. He succeeded in prolonging his 
history and keeping the attention of his auditors 
awake until after the fruit appeared, and his ap- 
petite had been fully satisfied. He practised this 
manceuvre every evening, and always succeeded. * * 
This blessed 6th of June she awakened me at the 
earliest dawn: I was to get my hair dressed, and 
make a grand toilette, in order to go to Versailles, 
whither the queen had invited the Countess du Nord, 
for whose amusement a comedy was to be performed. 
These court toilettes are never-ending, and this road 
from Paris to Versailles very fatiguing, especially 
when one is in continual fear of rumpling her petti- 
coat and flounces. I tried that day, for the first 
time, a new fashion—one, too, which was not a little 
génante, I wore in my hair little flat bottles shaped 
to the curvature of the head; into these a little water 
was poured, for the purpose of preserving the fresh- 
ness of the natural flowers worn in the hair, and of 
which the stems were immersed in the liquid. This 
did not always succeed, but when it did the effect 
was charming. Nothing could be more lovely than 
the floral wreath crowning the snowy pyramid of 
powdered hair.” 

And here are one or two fashionable person- 
ages of the time.— 

“ T had been invited to a morning concert at the 
count d’Albaret’s. He is a rich Piedmontese, who 
has musicians in his own pay, who live in his house 
and do not go out, without his permission. He is 
passionately fond of music. He has a large hall for 
the use of musicians, where they practise allday. For 
this reason his concerts are admirable; they are 
reputed the best in Paris. That is easily understood, 
a perfect harmony must exist between musicians who 
always practise together. M. d’Albaret possesses a 
great deal of talent, and writes very pretty verses, 
He is a virtuoso in all the arts. He is the intimate 
friend of Madame de la Massais, and of Madame de 
la Reyniére. * * M. d’Albaret often took a part in 
theatrical pieces with Mesdames de Montesson and 
de Genlis: he was the friend of both, which was 
strange considering the cordial hatred they enter- 
tained for one another. When I say he was their 
friend, I mean that he was an acquaintance of both, 
but he did not like them; and I have heard that he 
gave very striking descriptions of each, and not at 
all flattering. Madame de Montesson had the airs 
of an upstart commoner, and they seemed as natural 
to her as her mother’s milk. ‘She sweated pride,’ 
said La Harpe, and he ought to be a judge of the 
sentiment. Her life was a continued scene of do- 
mestic acting, of which the object was to seduce that 
poor duke of Orleans. She got up scenes, of which 
the parts had been rehearsed beforehand, but he did 
not see through the artifice. ‘She revels on beds of 
roses and in ermined robes, with slipshod heels and 
cotton stockings, said, one day, the duchess of 
Bourbon, to whom the mention of her stepmother 
caused a nausea. It was she who most strongly re- 
sisted the idea of draping her carriage on the death 
of the first prince of the blood. She went to the 
king, and boldly revealed to him what the duke de 
Chartres would have concealed. The king ordered 
that the duchess of Orleans in partibus (‘alas!’ said 
the duchess of Bourbon, ‘we can no longer add 
infidelium, as she is well married’)—that Madame 
de Montesson, in short, should enter into the con- 
vent of the Assumption, where, in its strict enclosure, 
she may assume her queenly airs for her own private 
amusement. I am anticipating events, but all this 
escaped my pen as it ran rapidly through my 
thoughts. The vanity of Madame de Genlis, ‘ the 
tutor,’ showed itself in a different fashion. I do not 
wish to enter into particulars. I did not like her, 
spite of her accomplishments and the charm of her 
conversation ; she was too systematic: she is a woman 
who has laid aside the flowing robes of her sex for 


| is being taken. 





She attaches too much importance 
to her celebrity—she thinks too much of her own 
opinions. One of the great follies of this masculine 
woman is her harp; she carries it about with her. 
She speaks of it when it is not near—she plays upon 
a crust of bread, and practises with a piece of pack- 
thread. When she perceives that anybody is looking 
at her, she rounds her arm, pinches up her mouth, 
assumes a sentimental look and attitude, and begins 
to move her fingers. What a charming quality is 
simplicity of character !” 

We will add to this sketch a picture of the 
roué of those times.— 

“ M. de Louvois had been very wild in his youth, 
and spent his money with marvellous facility. His 
father, irritated by his extravagance, refused to 
supply him with the means of continuing his dis- 
orderly career; and his credit being quite exhausted, 
he was forced to return, like the Prodigal Son, to 
the paternal chateau. He arrived unencumbered 
by a second coat. A large party had been invited 
to dinner; but as our hero expected the company to 
be rather stupid, he wished not to appear, giving his 
toilet as an excuse.—‘* Monsieur,’ said his father, ‘ I 
will expect you to join this dinner party.’—‘ I should 
feel much pleasure, but you see it is impossible !— 
this coat "—‘ Wear another.\—‘I have not got 
it..—‘ You have not one! after spending sixty thou- 
sand livres with tailors and embroiderers.’—‘ That 
would have been a very good reason formerly, but it 
is no longer so. They are all worn out."—‘ Get one.’ 
—‘ Monsieur, that is easily said, but to get a coat 
one must have money ; and at this moment , 
—‘ What! after borrowing two hundred thousand 
livres from usurers ?—‘ Mon Dieu! monsieur, I do 
not mean to contradict you, but the crowns have 
followed the coats.'—M. de Louvois raised his eyes 
and arms to heaven, uttered an exclamation of anger, 
and left the room :—he turned when he got to the 
door, and said,—‘I will not enter into a discussion 
on your extravagance, monsieur ; but I will say that 
I desire to see you at my table on the appointed 
day, and that I forbid you to appear there in the 
coat you now wear.’—The chevalier was stunned— 
embarrassed; he knew not what to do. The paternal 
mandate was positive, and he had no hope of future 
assistance from his father if he did not obey him 
now. He called his valet, a second Scapin, and they 
put all their wits to work to find some means of 
getting out of this dilemma; but in vain, human in- 
vention seemed unequal to the task. The chevalier 
was distracted; he paced his chamber in dismay, 
when, casting his eyes upon the hangings (which 
represented the marriage procession of Alexander 
and Statira), a sudden thought struck him.— Ah !’ 
said he, ‘I know what I will do. Go into the village, 
and bring me the tailor, with all his implements, 
immediately; and tell him to prepare to spend the 
night here.’—‘ But M. le Chevalier. "—‘ Go im- 
mediately, and do not reply. When the valet had 
left the room, he proceeded, with the greatest cool- 
ness, to take down the curtains off his bed, and 
laying them on a table, marked out the figures he 
admired most. The tailor was brought.—‘ Come, 
my man,’ said he, ‘you must make a coat, vest and 
culotte out of this; be sure to choose the hand- 
somest ladies for the front, and this high priest 
with his long beard, will do very well for the back.’ 
—The valet and the tailor thought, and with very 
good reason, that their young master was losing his 
senses, but he was so determined that they were 
obliged to obey. The suit was finished in time and 
fitted extremely well; the chevalier was very well 
pleased, and, having completed his toilet, descended 
to the dining-room, which he entered with an imper- 
turbable countenance. He was received with shouts 
of laughter. His father was very angry; but this 
public disgrace obliged him to open his purse for his 
extravagant heir, who with fresh funds returned to 
Paris. He became very intimate with Mademoiselle 
Colombe, an actress at the Italian comedy; and in a 
transport of gratitude he one day asked her what he 
could do that would give her pleasure.—‘Send me 
some chatons’ (precious stones) said she, ‘to make a 
necklace.’ Next day she received a box full of little 
cats (which are also called chatons). This jest was 





ually well received at court and in the 
which unfortunately are beginning to inesben 
many things in common; some amusement soon 
succeeded, and this refined witticism was forgotten,” 

Of Madame de Genlis and her “eternal harp” 
Madame d’Oberkirch is nowhere able to speak 
with any decent show of charity. Of other of 
the sights of Paris—of “ Le Petit Dunkerque,” 
a bauble shop where the purchasers were so 
many that a guard was often requisite to avert 
accident—of M. Boutin’s garden, so ridiculously 
described by Horace Walpole—of Mesmer and 
his baquet — of Vestris the dancer, with his 
super-exquisite impertinence,—of Gluckism and 
Piccinism— of Mdlle. Sophie Arnould’s witti- 
cisms and Madame Laguerre’s love for intoxi- 
cating drinks—of the loves of the Chevalier 
St. Maixent and the Abbess of Chelles—we 
and all lovers of French gossip have read again 
and again.—Nor do we care to detain our read- 
ers while Madame d’Oberkirch recounts all she 
knows concerning a couple of too famous En- 
glish women—the Margravine of Anspach and 
Glia Lelia Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston. 
—Those whom our extracts have satisfied wil} 
find similar matter in abundance throughout 
these Memoirs. 





The Military Road of the Caucasus, the Kuban, 
and the Taman Peninsula. Recollections 
Travel—([ Die kaukasische Militarstrasse, rad 
By Dr. Karl Koch. Leipzig, Fleischer ; 
London, Dulau & Co. 


Tuts little volume is merely a supplement to 
the last account of Dr. Koch’s ‘ Wanderings in 
the East,’ published some years since. The 
itinerary which is its main thread traces his 
return homewards in 1844, from Tiflis to 
Taman, on the Cimmerian Bosphorus, by the 
military route across and along the Caucasus. 
Its appearance now may perhaps be owing to 
the later works on that region, by Wagner and 
Bodenstedt; at certain statements in which—of 
no great moment—the learned Professor seems 
to have taken umbrage. To censure these a) 

pears to have been one motive, at least, for 
resuming the notes of a journey which of itself 
can have added but little to the Doctor's pre 
vious knowledge of the Caucasian region. Nor 
was it aula by any notable incident, except 
an attempt to ascend the Kasbek; which was 
frustrated by unpromising weather. The Diary, 
however, forms but a small part of the volume. 
It contains, besides, much learned discussion on 
the ethnography of the districts traversed. 
Many obscure points in the origin, migrations, 
and extant remains, whether in language or in 
ruins, both of Georgian and of Caucasian popu- 
lations, are treated in minute detail, on arriving 
at the various sites by which questions of this 
kind are suggested. Of these we shall not 
undertake to give the results;—not only be- 
cause a mere summary would be unintelligible 
without much previous study of this difficult 
region,—but also because the disquisitions here 
touch on parts of the subject only, and presup- 
pose the constant reference to a wider survey 
of the whole, for which the settlement of in- 
cidental points here and there can merely serve 
as accessary information. It .will, therefore, he 
as well to leave these to the initiated; noting 
such occurrences or remarks on the road as 
may be relished without special preparation. 

We heard not long since Dr. Bodenstedt’s 
opinion of “ Georgian” beauty. Its claims are 
not denied by the Professor; but he makes an 
important distinction as to the persons of the 
claimants.— 

As I have already spoken on previous occasions of 
the bodily constitution and of the physiognomy Of 
the Grusian (Georgian), I need not repeat what has 
been said before; but will merely add a few observa- 
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tions on the subject. The fame of Georgian love- 
liness is founded in fact:—but those who look for 
the celebrated beauties in Tiflis, now the Georgian 
metropolis, will find themselves strangely disap- 
inted. The fair “Georgians” became known to 
ns Westerns through the Osmanli,—in whose 
harems they, together with the Circassian (Tscher- 
kessian) and Greek beauties, held a distinguished 
place,—which, however, has been assigned to them 
rather on hearsay, and from the high price of the 
female Grusian slaves, than from actual inspection. 
These“ Georgians” of the harem, at all events, by no 
means came from the vicinity of Tiflis; but were 
chiefly sent to Constantinople as tribute from Min- 
ia. In fact, the inhabitants of the valley of the 
Rione [the ancient Phasis], i.e. the Mingrelians, 
Gurians, and Imerians, are the handsomest in all 
Georgia, and bear no slight resemblance to the 
plastic models of antiquity. They are, however, on 
the average, much taller than the Greeks. The 
resemblance of the Grusians to the Serbs on the 
Danube is still more striking. 

Further explanation will be found in the fol- 
lowing paragreph.— 

Tiflis is mainly an Armenian city. From the 
remotest ages, indeed, the Grusians and Armenians 
have been found in intimate relations,—which were 
created or strengthened by the descent of their 
monarchs from a common stock. Grusia, as the 
smaller of the two countries, was subject to an over- 
powering influence from its more important neigh- 
bour, Armenia. At times, even, Armenian kings 
exercised a kind of sovereignty over Grusia. Ata 
later period, a common religion still more closely 
united the two nations, widely different as they were 
in origin ;—especially when Islam, the worst enemy 
of the Christian religion, burst into Armenia and 
Grusia with fire and sword, and succeeded, in the 
former country at least, in planting itself firmly. At 
that period many Armenian families emigrated to 
the more eastern departments of Grusia, and even 
established themselves in Tiflis. To this it must be 
added, that the Grusians have an instinctive dislike 
of cities; while the Armenians, on the other hand, 
took possession of all the commercial traffic of Grusia. 
For these reasons, it is far from surprising that in 
all the Georgian towns, and in Tiflis especially, the 
great majority of the inhabitants are now Armenian. 

The ancient capital of Georgia, Mzcheth (the 
Mestleta of Ptolemy), is now little better than a 
mass of wretched hovels and ruins; opposite, 
and connected by a bridge across the Kur 
(Kyros), lies, in similar decay, the city of Armas 
(Harmactica of Ptolemy),—in which, however, 
the Cathedral has been preserved in tolerable 
repair. It owes this fortune to the bones of St. 
Sidonia, who gave the church its most precious 
relic—a veritable “holy coat.” The legend 
sa — 

She [the Saint] was sister to Longinus,—one of 
the soldiers who parted amongst themselves the 
clothes of the crucified Saviour ; and to whose share 
the coat (Chiton) fell by lot: from this brother she 
received it asa present ; and it was buried with her. 

The Professor continues— 

_ It is no part of my task to vindicate the authen- 
ticity of this coat against either the one in Tréves, or 
that other third one which, if I am not mistaken, 
belongs to a Syrian monastery. It will, at all events, 
be interesting to relate where St. Sidonia’s now exists. 
Until the beginning of the seventeenth century it re- 
mained in her grave ; but at that time it was taken 
out, and sent to Moscow, to the Czar Boris Gudunof, 
with other presents, by the Persian Schah Abbas the 
Great, then at strife with the Turks for the possession 
of Georgia, and on that account, anxious to retain 
the friendship of Russia. In the reign of the Czar 
Michael Feodorowitch, Philarete, the Patriarch of 
Moscow, appointed the 10th of July as the day for 
its solemn exhibition. The coat—or rather the 
greater part of it,—is now in the church of the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin at Moscow ; but one piece of it is 
preserved in the Monastery of St. Alexander Newsky, 
— in the great Chapel Royal at Peters- 


e favourable site of Dusheth, a village near 


as long since as 1811, to convert it into the chief 
town of the district. But— 

In the néwly-conquered provinces of Russia, it is 
far from being the case, as in North America or Eng- 
land, that towns spring from the earth like mush- 
rooms: their increase, on the contrary, is in general 
an exceedingly slow one: thus Dusheth is still 
quite an inconsiderable place. How, indeed, can it 
be otherwise, in a country where civilization is still 
in so prostrate a condition; where agriculture is 
scarcely advanced to a supply of the barest neces- 
sities ; and commerce, that vivifying element of man- 
kind, can hardly be said to exist at all? In Russia 
everything is commenced on a grand scale: spacious 
squares and broad streets are staked out; but not 
only are palaces and houses, but the men, even, who 
should inhabit them, are wanting. A few officials 
and Armenians constitute the feeble population of 
this county town. 

The attempt to ascend the Kasbek—the 
“Mont Blanc of the Caucasus”—having failed, 
this enterprise affords us nothing remarkable, 
unless it be the ill fortune, impatience, or irre- 
solution of the Professor, who was turned back 
by the first day of bad weather. On the next, 
a Polish doctor, Kolenati, with whom he had 
concerted the ascent, was rewarded for his per- 
severance by reaching the summit :—which the 
surrounding tribes have fondly supposed to be 
forbidden by its guardian angel to the foot of 
man. It is, after the Elbrouz, the highest 
peak of the Caucasus,—and rises from 15,300 to 
15,500 feet above the level of the Black Sea. 
While the resolute Pole was accomplishing the 
velitum nefas, Dr. Koch, already beyond the 
Kasbek pass, was posting westwards towards 
the Kuban and home,—as fast as the egregious 
conditions of travelling on Russian military 
roads would allow. The rate of speed when 
going is sometimes more than enough for either 
safety or comfort, if the postillion happens to be 
drunk, as he often is. But you are at any time 
liable to be stopped for an indefinite period, 
should some official person happen to be coming 
that way. Of this the Doctor was reminded on 
reaching the post of Ustlabinsk, on the Kuban.— 
For three days past they had been expecting the 
Attaman of the Tchernomorsky Cossacks; and 
during all that time there had been guards of honour 
posted at every station,—charged not only to receive 
the important personage, but also to escort him from 
village to village. A prospect of this kind has this 
inconvenience for travellers,—for those, especially, 
who are without servants,—that they can get no 
horses, but must wait as patiently as they can until 
the great man is pleased to make his appearance. 
The Attaman had bespoken twelve horses at this 
post; these had to be kept in constant readiness 
until he arrived ; and the postmaster, deprived for 
all this time of their hire, is not permitted to make 
any claim to the slightest compensation for his loss. 
On many of the more frequented roads, this system, 
as may be supposed, produces the extremest incon- 
venience. In 1838, when I was travelling from 
Odessa to Petersburgh,—on the line between Kiew 
and Tschernigoff, a family of high rank had bespoken 
thirty-six horses. Although day by day the number 
of passengers delayed at the post-houses kept in- 
creasing, these thirty-six horses were inexorably 
reserved for that party alone; and all others were 
forced to await their pleasure. The family so wish- 
fully looked for did not arrive for eight days after- 
wards. Nobody dreamed of hinting at a claim for 
compensation, however just—all were but too happy 
to have got released at last. 

At an earlier stage of the journey the Pro- 
fessor had to witness another striking illustra- 
tion of the system on which Russia is go- 
verned.— 

At Kaischaurt, while changing horses, we had the 
spectacle—no rare one in Russia—of a public cud- 
gelling. Some twelve soldiers were ranged in rank 
and file, to receive this punishment in succession. 
The poor wretches were made to strip off all clothing 
but their shirts and linen drawers: the former were 


backs exposed. The executioners also were two 
soldiers,—and, like the rest, had been condemned to 
undergo the same punishment after their task was 
done. An officer, with a long pipe in his mouth, 
stood by, smoking as composedly as if nobody was 
being hurt in the least ;—and only ceased his tran- 
quil whiffs to say the word “dawolno” (enough), 
when each victim had, in his opinion, received a suffi- 
cient number of blows. According to law, the strokes 
ought to have been counted; for there is an Ukase 
ordering that no soldier shall have more than thirty ; 
but those in command will not let them be counted, 
in order that the soldier may not be able to tell how 
many he has received. “ How can you think,” was 
the reply of a well-known Russian officer to my ob- 
servation that the soldiers generally get more than 
the prescribed number of thirty; “how can you 
suppose that the soldier will do his duty unless he is 
punished with severity? Twenty or thirty blows he 
can easily get over; but sixty will make his back 
smart long enough afterwards, and keep him from 
playing any more of his awkward tricks, for a while 
at least.” 

On a region where the practice of such prin- 
ciples as these is a frequent spectacle it is not 
pleasant to dwell; nor would there be much to 
detain ordinary readers, in any case, on the rest 
of Dr. Koch’s journey. Its later stages led to 
the Baths of Pitigorsk and Kislowodsk; the 
mineral springs of which are little frequented, 
in spite of all the efforts of government to make 
the wealthy Russians prefer them to more ac- 
cessible and sociable establishments of the kind 
in Germany. After leaving these comfortless 
slasen--theiie absurd distinctions of rank de- 
stroy whatever small attractions they can offer, 
—the only remaining object of consequence is 
found in the Taman Seninsula, which forms the 
eastern barrier opposite Kertsch, between the 
Asoff and the Black Sea. At its northern extre- 
mity are the mud-volcanoes, which have already 
been fully described by Pallas and other more 
recent travellers. To their accounts of the 
phenomenon itself Dr. Koch adds little or no- 
thing; but two of his observations may be worth 
preserving. He remarks, that the site of the 
eruptions is continually changing within a cer- 
tain area: the mounds which earlier visitors 
had found active being entirely closed, while 
those now in full motion have since broken 
out at various distances. The second notable 
circumstance to which he adverts, is, the exist- 
ence at the opposite or eastern end of the 
great Caucasian chain, in another peninsula, 
Apcheron, stretching into the Caspian, of a 
similar class of eruptions.—Both are apparently 
produced by a common cause. 

“Pallas is probably to some degree in the 

right, when he says that there must be, at a 
considerable depth below the surface, a stratum 
of coal in slow combustion. On the irruption of 
sea-water, the gases thus formed seek an outlet 
upwards, and form these eruptions.” For coal, 
however, Dr. Koch would substitute lignite 
(Braunkohlen), relying as well on the nature of 
the ejected matter, and the copious formation 
of naphtha in both cases, as on the mineralogical 
character of the region, which, he says, “ belongs 
to the tertiary formation, in which the coal 
measures never occur.” 
The Professor closes his note-book at the 
moment of embarking for Kertsch, on the Tau- 
rian side of the straits:—rejoiced, no doubt, to 
have taken leave of a region in which the pur- 
suits of science, not always free from danger, 
are constantly attended with the discomforts of 
a rude state of society, aggravated by the 
abuses of a semi-barbarous military despotism. 


The Treasure-Seeker's Daughter ; a Tale of the 
Days of James the First. By Hannah Law- 
rance. Cockshaw. 

Tue title-page of this carefully written tale 











the head of the Aragua, determined the Russians, 


then drawn over their heads, so as to leave their 


suggests Californian or Australian associations ; 
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but the period of the story is not the reign of | well-padded_ doublet and greasy grey high-crowned 


Queen Victoria, and the only “ diggings” con- 
cerned are those into history,—in which the au- 
thoress has shown much research. Her design 
has been, she informs us in the preface, “to place 
before the reader a picture of the general cha- 
racteristics of society in the reign of James the 
First, and of that strife of opinion which eventu- 
ally resulted in the great Civil War.’’ The lady 
has aimed at producing an historical novel ; but 
her talents would seem to lie rather in the nar- 
ration of real facts than in the creation of ideal 
characters.—She has shown want of judgment 
in dwelling so much on the portraiture of James 
and of his favourite, Buckingham ; as on this 
= she necessarily recalls the animated 

escriptions of those charactersin ‘ The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’—in parts of which Sir Walter Scott 
wrote his very best.—The historical novel is a 
species of composition about which many erro- 
neous opinions prevail. It never can be used 
as a substitute for history, and it can be didactic 
only within certain narrow limits. When it 
aims at minute and accurate delineation of 
past actualities, the ideal vanishes, the story 

rags, and the reader of light literature yawns. 
Scott used history chiefly as a background for 
his plots and characters. It gave him colour, 
costume, and variety. But neither the de- 
scription of manners, nor the analysis of his- 
torical personages, nor the causes of events 
occupied his attention to the exclusion of his 
story. Thus, in ‘Waverley’ and in ‘Rob Roy,’ 
the reader is thinking of Fergus and Flora, of 
Diana Vernon and the MacGregor, not of 
the manners painted or the public events re- 
ferred to ad wae latter net ww we repeat, 
only the backgrounds for the pictures. In the 
movel that paints the manners and habits of 
-past ages, like ‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame,’ 
‘lt is necessary for the writer to have dramatic 
vivacity, a somewhat sensuous fancy, and the 
-warmth of a poetical imagination. Indeed, as 
Scott himself observes in his notice of Smollett 
in ‘The Lives of the Novelists,’ the poetical 
faculty is absolutely required in the mind of 
any one aspiring to succeed in fiction. Good 
taste, literary skill, and imitative adaptiveness 
may plan a story and rehearse an incident,—but 
these will not produce characters instinct with 
emotions, and marked by the spontaneity and 
individualism to be seen in the works of master 
fictionists. 

The authoress of the tale before us has 
creditably displayed her literary talents. Her 
story is presented in a small volume, and her 
wk has higher merits than we have often 
found in novels with the typographical preten- 
sions of three volumes. Thinking well of her 

eneral ability, we doubt whether she has the 
Coes and variety requisite for fiction. She 
has a good knowledge of books,—and is per- 
haps induced to rely too much on her reading, 
wa to look on life through the spectacles which 
books afford. If she shall again aspire to write 
va novel, we would advise her to look more closely 
at the werld around her, and to study a volume 
full of variety and inspiration—the great book 
of Nature. 

With all the talent shewn in this tale, the 
authoress has failed to move the feelings. The 
historical part of her subject has occupied her 
conception too much,—and her characters are a 
collection of accurately dressed puppets, rather 
than the living performers of a stirring drama. 
She has sketched, not invented—characterized, 
not created—illustrated, not imagined. The 
story is not strong, nor is it clearly told. As a 
specimen of the writer’s style, illustrating what 
we have said, we select the following passage.— 

“In a velvet-cushioned, high-backed arm-chair, 
sat, or rather sprawled, ‘ the British Solomon,” in his 


hat—the band fastened by that splendid diamond 
which, soon after, in a fit of royal caprice, he had 
pierced, to the utter destruction of its lustrous 
beauty, and for which strange work of supererogation 
he bestowed knighthood on his jeweller, William 
Herrick. Standing before him was an elderly man, 
whose snowy ‘ rochet,’ edged about the neck with a 
narrow lace, and finished with lace cuffs at the hands, 
showed him to be a prelate; while a second, rather 
younger, wore the gown of the lord chancellor, The 
former was Dr. John Buckeridge, Bishop of Roches- 
ter; the latter—need we give his name ?_he, the 
wisest man in Europe—the master-spirit of the age; 
but, alas! of whom it may well be said, happy had 
it been for his fume could his whole public life have 
been blotted from the page of history. Pitiable was 
it to see that lofty brow, bent in servilest deference 
at every extravagant remark of the royal pedant, and 
that proud lip curved to a ready smile at each 
wretched attempt to quibble. Still, the loftier feel- 
ing—the nobler spirit—of that unhappy man could 
not be altogether suppressed, and, almost involun- 
tarily, some lofty expression, some high and enkind- 
ling sentiment, would burst forth. He was now 
speaking with earnest animation, and the monarch 
was listening with a kind of dogged attention; for so 
riveting was Bacon’s eloquence, that all who listened 
were spell-bound. The subject was that to which 
the life-long energies of his glorious mind had been 
given—the advancement of learning; and, with a 
feeling but faintly imaged by his, who, long forced to 
toil in some dark pent-up cell, at length springs forth 
into the fresh air and glad sunshine, did that gifted 
one turn away from the low cares and grovelling 
intrigues of his political life, to expatiate in the wide 
and pleasant fields of intellectual exertion. ‘And 
oh! sire,’ said he, ‘ what more worthy of a monarch 
who hath ever viewed war as an ignoble game, to 
commence a bloodless warfare against the errors that 
blind the judgment—those idols which hoodwink 
and cloud the light of the understanding? Oh, 
what more worthy achievement for the rex pacificus 
than to advance the true interests of learning—what 
more noble enterprise than to make inroads upon 
the too wide territories of ignorance, armed with that 
power, even truth, which must prevail? And then, 
oh! what glory for the British Solomon to lay the 
foundation of that temple which, consecrated unto the 
glory of God and the good of man’s estate, shall shine 
with far more enduring splendour than the temple of 
the Jewish king, since the ivory thereof will be 
the whiteness of pure intentions, and the gold the 
precious ore of heavenly wisdom.’—‘Aweel,’ mum- 
bled the high and mighty King James, twitching the 
rosettes on his doublet with fingers that certainly 
stood in need of ablution, ‘aweel, goud is special 
scarce to come at, an’ in this respect the British 
Solomon, methinks, gaeth haud passibus equis wi’ 
his namesake. Ye said ye had a plan to raise mair 
money, and sairly we need it, haeing, like the horse- 
leech, not twa dochters, but ane round dozen o” folk 
crying, sine intermissu, “ Give, give ”!'—‘ But those 
over whom his sacred majesty exercises paternal 
rule must be ever ready to supply his demands, and 
right gladly, too,” replied the obsequious Bishop of 
Rochester.—‘ Ye sae truly, my lord,’ said James, 
sullenly, ‘an it sounds weel, an will look right weel 
prentit in ane visitation sermon ; but odds, mon, 
when ye come to the practique, ye shall hae all 
London grumbling at ane benevolence, as though 
they were clean harried; and as to Edinburgh, the 
least said is the better.°—‘ This ariseth, sire, from 
the pestilent doctrines abroad; the cockle sown 
among the grain while men slept, and which now 
hath sprung up,’ replied the prelate; * but those who 
seek to withhold aught of their substance when the 
king demandeth it, or in any way question his 
authority, are unworthy of the spiritual and temporal 
blessings they so richly enjoy."—‘ Aye that they are 
—heaven grant them grace to attend unto sic 
wholesome doctrines as yours, my lord,’ said James, 
graciously nodding, ‘for money is sairly wanted. I 
would I could ca’ in some cunning alchemist to 


them I would add ane right learned man also, wha 
studied it, Cornelius Agrippa—only I doubt an he 
were a gude Christian, seeing that he was alway 
attendit by ane black dog, wha was thocht to be ane 
familiar sprite. Now, had he been in my dominions, 
I wad hae seen intil it; for as the kingly power is 0° 
God, an’ naething may withstand it, I wad hae sum- 
moned him afore my tribunal, and had he been ane 
fiend, hae sent him to his ain place. Aweel, my 
lord chancellor, what say ye to ane trial 0’ alchemy ? 
Ye are aye talking o° trying, an experimenting.’_ 
‘Though many have tried to make gold, sire,’ re- 
plied the chancellor, ‘none have as yet succeeded: 
though what may hereafter be discovered, when men, 
instead of believing on trust, shall bring each ques- 
tion to the sure test of experiment, I may not say.’ 
‘An maist 0” yere discourses end in “I may not 
say,”’ replied James angrily. ‘ Ye doubt this, an 
misbelieve that, an set up ane new-fangled kind o° 
learning, whilk even myself can scarcely compre- 
hend.’—‘ My nature is contemplative, sire,” said that 
gifted man, ‘and that I may sometimes build fair 
castles in the air, and therein take my pleasure, I 
may not deny. For as the merchant, released from 
the bourse, seeketh the pleasant garden, and as the 
toiling steer, unloosed from the yoke, panteth for 
repose in the green and quiet meadow, even so, when 
state affairs allow, do I seek refreshment in these 
my speculations—not idle, although novel ; nor, I 
trust, to be scorned, because as yet imperfect. They 
are young, and have scarcely put forth blossoms; 
their fruitage time is to come."—‘I would it might 
come right quickly, an ye could fill my exchequer, 
whilk is sairly in need o’ refilling,’ mumbled the 
king.—‘ Your majesty will not deny his poor ser- 
vant the praise of good intentions, and an earnest 
desire to do your bidding in all things—would that 
I might doit in this matter likewise,’ servilely replied 
Bacon.” 

Though it may not be successful, there is so 
much careful writing and evidence of liter 
culture in this unpretending volume, that we 
shall be glad to meet the authoress again. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Solar System ; or, the Sun, Moon and Planets, 
By J. R. Hind.—Cheap and unpretending, but 
valuable and interesting. General readers, who 
are unacquainted with the principles of astronomy 
as a science, will find this book a treasure of useful 
information. Those who intend to acquire a 
knowledge of theoretical or practical astronom 
cannot have a better introduction,—while it wi 
be the best substitute for such knowledge to others 
who are not content to remain wholly ignorant of 
the subject. It contains an accurate account of 
the present state of astronomical inquiry, with 
many interesting details relating to the numerous 
discoveries which have recently been made, —in some 
of which Mr. Hind himself bore an honourable part. 
We have never seen that of Neptune—the grandest 
of all, whether ancient or modern—so clearly and 
so justly represented. All the material facts of the 
case are fairly stated, and the claims of both parties 
are distinctly recognized. Mr. Hind has wisely 
abstained from the mae oh which some 
popular writers on this subject have had the bad 
taste to indulge. He does not paint the lily or 
gild refined gold. As the present publication was 
prepared for popular readers, we could have wished 
an entire exclusion of technical terms,—or, if that 
were impracticable, a gl at the end containin 
all necessary explanations. Mr. Hind will do w 
to adopt some plan of this sort in his forthcomin 
treatises on cometary and meteoric astronomy, an 
on the stars sey oe an ae 

The History rance, from arliest 
to the Present Time.—Cheap, popular, and good— 
giving a faithful and interesting account of the 
principal events of French history down to the 
coup-d'état of December the 2nd and the fétes of 
May the 10th and the two following days. It 

tains details enough to keep up the interest, and 








transmute a few score punds o’ tin into goud. 
Alchemy isna witchcraft, nae belonging thereto; but 
ane upright art, as Martin Luther saith, wha think- 
ing it figureth forth the resurrection, and in his opin- 


t the reader in ion of much valua 
nowledge,—while it is at the same time comprised 
within moderate limits. The chapters are judi- 
ciously arranged, and conveniently divided into 





ion joineth the learned Zanchius an Delrio; an to 





sections with headings in a different type. The 
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narrative is easy and lively, the tone moderate and 
nable. : ; 

The Connexion of Poetry with History: a Lec- 
ture, delivered before the Members of the Plymouth 
Mechanics’ Institute. By Roundell Palmer, Esq.— 
A light sketch, illustrating the dependence of poets 
on the age in which they live,—and showing that, 
though born to poetry, they are to a great extent 
made by surrounding circumstances. “‘ The true 

t,” says Mr. Palmer, “is eminently a man of 
js own generation ; otherwise, the sensations he 
describes could be neither vivid nor real, nor could 
his sympathies be enlarged or popular. Philoso- 
hers, men of science, and statesmen have often 
a far in advance of their generation; but the 
poet is a representative man :—the exponent of 
whatever he feels as beautiful, and worthy, on that 
aceount, to be immortal, in the peculiar spirit of 
his own time.”—Such is the leading idea that runs 
through these pages. 

The Garden-Frame.—One of a series of Farm 
and Garden Essays, published at the low price of 
fourpence. -§ 

Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, delivered before the Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, at the Suggestion of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert.—Mr. Bogue has done a good service 
to the practical arts by his collection of these most 
able and important Lectures into one massive but 
convenient volume. These discourses are certainly 
not the least precious of the many literary records 
of the Great Exhibition; and no library devoted 
tothe memory of that event can be esteemed com- 
coy in which they do not in one shape or other 

d a place. 
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JURORS’ REPORTS.—PRINTING. 
In our notice at the time of its publication, 
ante, p. 814] of the volume which contains the 
rts of the Jurors on the materials of the 
Great Exhibition, we mentioned the probability 
that we might return again and again to its pages 
for further expositions of the very valuable matter 
which it contains. To-day we have, accordingly, 
some remarks to make on the Report in that 
department whose title heads this article,—and 
which has an especial interest for ourselves and 
to our readers. 

If the ancient Chronicle of Cologne may be cre- 
dited for its facts, it is now four hundred years 
Since the first book was printed. Guttenberg, 
Faust, and Schéffer had then set up their press in 
& low dark room, still shown to the tourist, at 
Mayence ;—and the book on which they were en- 
gaged was a Bible—the edition of the Latin Vul- 
— known as the Mazarin Bible, from the 

ery in the middle of the last century of a copy 





of it in the Bibliotheque du Collége des Quatre 
Nations. The three artists kept the secrets of their 
craft from the world,—and the Rhine fortress 
might have enjoyed a monopoly of printing for 
many years had not Adolphus of Nassau stormed 
the town in 1462, and dispersed the workmen 
into all parts of Europe. Fifteen years after the 
assault on Mayence—the blind passions of the 
soldier working unconsciously for the propagation 
of light—there was a printing press established in 
almost every civilized land :—first, at Subiaco, in 
the Roman States,—then, in Paris,—next, at West- 
minster,—afterwards, at Barcelona. The birth of 
the press is dated 1451, or thereabouts,—and at 
every return of the figures 51, a centenary celebra- 
tion of the event is held. Last year it was held 
—very characteristically and satisfactorily—under 
the glass roof in Hyde Park,—in itself and its 
contents a miracle which without that birth could 
never have been. 

The coincidence of the centenary and the 
gathering of examples of the art from all parts of 
the world was as fortunate as it was accidental. 
Like so many other divisions of that unrivalled 
collection, the department of printing was found to 
yield to the speculative mind unexpected contrasts 
and suggestive morals. Between the aspect of the 
long, dark room in the Zum Jungen at Mayence, 
with the three printers and their assistants work- 
ing in secret on the Mazarin Bible—anxious that 
the world outside should remain in profoundest 
ignorance of their mysterious craft,—and a Crystal 
Palace, stored with specimens of printing from 
every quarter of the globe—TItaly and Persia, 
Canada and Van Diemen’s Land, Egypt and the 
United States, Sweden and Portugal, Russia and 
Greece, Denmark and South Australia—how vast 
the distance! The reporters to the Jury observe, 
that ‘‘ in every age and in all countries printing 
denotes the state of civilization.” This means, we 
suppose, that the books demanded by readers, and 
therefore undertaken by printers, are exponents of 
the intellectual condition of each age,—and this is, 
no doubt, true. Thus, the first books printed in 
Germany were nearly all devoted to theology and 
scholastic philosophy. Those printed at Paris were 
about equally occupied with theology and with 
ancient literature. At Rome, where the classic 
literature still maintained its empire over men’s 
minds, the printing press, under the guidance of 
the Bishops of Aleria and Teramo, chiefly con- 
cerned itself with the reproduction of Greek and 
Roman authors. In England, on the other side, 
neither theology nor the classics obtained the first 
share of public attention. Of the sixty-two works 
printed in Westminster by Caxton, not ten can 
‘pd be said to belong to the library of theo- 
ogy ;—and the others treat almost exclusively of 
chivalry—history in more or less romantic shape 
— literature, legendary and imaginative — and 
customs and manners. The Princess Margaret 
and the gay lords and ladies of the court had little 
taste for the abstruse studies and interminable con- 
troversies in which the Germans of that age took 
delight. In France, also, under the sway of Francis 
the First, a great number of works appeared 
having relation to chivalry and its customs.—So, 
in every country :—and the general historian in 
search of intellectual and moral landmarks along 
the great track of the past has scarcely a better or 
safer guide than a knowledge of the books pro- 
duced in the years over which his researches travel. 

The collections of printing in the Crystal Palace, 
though derived from almost innumerable points, 
and in themselves of extremely varied character, 
showed some remarkable—we will add, painful 
—lacune. There were examples from Sydney and 
Washington—towns founded only a generation ago 
—but nothing from Rome or Venice! The Roman 
press, once so active and still so famous, is now 
idle. The great office of the Vatican, founded by 
Sixtus the Fifth, and perfected by Leo the Tenth 
and Clement the Fourteenth, for printing the 
Scriptures and the writings of the Christian 
Fathers, has long been all but idle,—its only issues 
of late having been in the Oriental tongues. The 
contrast of this office with the Imperial Press of 
Vienna or the National Press of Paris is entirely 
to its disadvantage. What is curiousis, that it has 





been most idle since its great rival in England 
became so active. Every year the London press 
sends into the world upwards of a million 
Bibles and New Testaments, — and the press 
of the Roman Propaganda does nothing. This 
fact offers curious matter for speculation to 
those who may choose to follow it up to its 
conclusions. Meanwhile, the Crystal Palace 
was an evidence in its way that Rome has ceased 
for a while to combat with intellectual weapons. 
Then, Venice—the home of so many renowned 
printers in the days when it was a free republic— 
active, intelligent, artistic—-the Vendelins, the 
Jensons, and the Aldi,—Venice was unrepresented 
at the Great Exhibition. It is little that the 
Queen of the Adriatic has now to do with types 
and printing presses, except to strike off ever-in- 
creasing quantities of Austro-Venetian paper- 
money. Nor, while the Croat is encamped in the 
Piazza, and the cannon of San Giorgio Maggiore 
sweep the whole extent of the Riva, can it be 
expected that anything much better than an 
almanac or an official gazette will appear in that 
renowned typographical city. 

From Venice to Vienna the transition is easy. 
The Jury, while expressing proper admiration of 
the produce of the Imperial workshops, cannot but 
state their regret that the private printers and 
type-founders of the Austrian empire should have 
failed so completely to exhibit their works. By the 
aid of Government the art has been carried, as our 
readers know, to a high degree of excellence, 
Xylography, engraving, type-founding, stereo- 
typing, whether by plaster moulds or by means of 
gutta percha and the age! gw process, 
electro-metallurgy, by which fossil fishes and ani- 
mals buried in the antediluvian era are reproduced 
on paper, were all represented in the Government 
collections; as were also those new forms and pro- 
cesses, galvanography, galvanotype, and chemi- 
type, which seem to open up a new future to the 
art, 


The typographic arts of Prussia, Saxony, and 
the German States were represented by private 
enterprise, instead of by emperors and kings; for 
in those countries science and scientific industries 
flourish rather through individual exertion than 
by the active interference of the ruling power. 
From Berlin, the house of Herr Decker, printer to 
the Royal Academy, produced some specimens 
which the Jury pronounce “perfect.” e folio 
New Testament, in Luther’s translation, is 
cially singled out for this high praise. Equally 
faultless as a piece of printing is the new edition of 
the works of Frederick the Great.—The very large 
andimportant issues of Herr Brockhaus, of Leipsic, 
who is at once type-founder, printer, publisher, and 
bookseller, attracted much attention :—and with 
respect to the general state of the book-making arts 
in Germany, the Jury remark with satisfaction, 
that the specimens exhibited in the Crystal Palace 
are evidence of ‘‘ great improvement in the paper, 
in the clearness and neatness of the type, and in 
the quality of the ink.” 

There wasone point in connexion with typography 
in Germany on which the Jury express no opinion, 
though a judgment or an opinion from a tribunal 
so eclectic and unbiassed might have had its influ- 
ence beyond the Rhine. We refer to what may 
be called the war of the t Our readers are 
aware that a considerable part of the current 
German literature is in black letter—that is, in 
the old Gothic types,—while the other part is in 
Latin letter. The Latin letters have certain mani- 
fest advantages over the other. They are easier to 
cast and to compose. They are simpler and more 
beautiful to the eye. They are familiar to the 
sight in the classical school-books, and they are 
the common literary medium of civilized Europe. 
But these arguments, urged in their favour by 
some, are adduced by others for their rejection. 
The old Gothic types, it is alleged, are distinctive 
and national. same cant which raises a cry 
about “races”—which in one place assumes the 
slouch hat of the Middle age, and in another breaks 
out in raptures about Hermann and his historic 
glories—prattles about the renowned Teutons who 
resisted the Roman legionaries in their a of 
power, and asks with scorn, whether the descen- 
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dants of such heroes can submit to receive the 
literary forms of the enemy whom they conquered 
in battle? Both parties admit that this war of 
the types is inconvenient. Uniformity with either 
would be better than the present discord, —as 
every well-furnished German printer must have 
duplicate founts of type. But who is to give way? 
For the last dozen years, the Latin letter has been 
gradually gaining ground. Many newspapers and 
periodical pecially those having a circulation 
on this side of the Rhine— had begun to use 
this type more and more copiously. When the 
doctrine of German unity came into fashion, 
there was, however, an obvious tendency to print 
fn Gothic forms :—the use of the national type 
being considered quite as needful to the assertion of 
true Teutonism as a long beard, a grim aspect, 
and a black feather. As that poetic illusion 
vanished from before men’s eyes with the failure 
of the Frankfort experiment, the strife against 
non-national fashions has waxed fainter. Latin 
types are resuming their lost ground; and 
in the long run, it is probable that the material 





advantages which they offer, in spite of the senti- 
mental opposition of Young Germany, will lead to 
their general use. A few words from the Jury of 
the World’s Exhibition would, we repeat, very 
probably have helped to put an end to this battle 
of the types. 


The French department contained specimens of 
the Art unsurpassed by those of other countries— 
though it cannot be said that the National Printing 
Office rivals the Imperial establishment at Vienna 
in the wealth and variety of its founts. During the 
last twenty years this office has, nevertheless, made 
creditable use of its time and opportunities; having 
added to its sets of types a great number of Ori- 
ental alphabets under the express superintendence 
of the best scholars, such as MM. Burnouf, Mohl, 
and Hase. ‘‘ All these types,” the Jury say, “‘are 
remarkable for their beautiful execution, and for 
the happy combinations which, without impairing 
the purity of form of the character, have simplified 
their cutting and facilitated their composition.” 
The series of hieroglyphic characters are instanced ; 
by which series, consisting of 2,400 punches, all 
the Egyptian inscriptions can be reproduced. The 

ian characters have also been subject to a 
rigid analysis, and the number of punches required 
for their multiplication by the printing machine 
is reduced to one hundred, It is suggested as a 
desirable thing that the National Printing Office 
should increase its already rich store of foreign 
types and devote itself still more warmly to experi- 
ments in costly typography. ‘‘The making of 
such experiments,” say the Jury, “‘which require 
the co-operation of learned men and good artists, 
would be honourable for a nation like the French.” 

The printing of Sweden, Russia, Portugal and 
the United States offers no point for remark. The 
last-named has produced some handsome and at- 
tractive editions of the poets, native and European, 
—but there was nothing remarkable in the few 
volumes forwarded to Hyde Park last year. From 
Montreal, in Canada, there was a book exhibiting 
a large collection of very beautiful types, cut and 
cast in that colony. There were specimens of 
printing from Hobart Town in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and from Sydney. These productions of 
the Australasian schools and foundries excited in- 
terest :—British colonies having been for the most 
part rather slow to adopt the printing press as a 
permanent local institution. No book was printed 
in Massachusetts, a peculiarly intellectual colony, 
until eighteen years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims. Seventy-three years elapsed before a press 
was got to work in New York. More than a cen- 
tury passed away ere the printer and type-founder 
were asked for in Maryland or in Virginia. This 
slowness to adopt the press has remained down to 
our own time a distinguishing mark of English 
colonial enterprise ; the more curious from its con- 
trast with the modern Anglo-American fashion. 
The press is to an American of this day what the 
café is to a Frenchman. Wherever he goes he 
carries it with him as an institution :—even on 
the rapid march and in the excitement of a cam- 
paign the American will have his journal. A press 
went, as our readers know, with each division of 


the army against Santa Anna,—and the very day 
after the descent of General Scott into the city of 
Mexico, = American newspaper was published in 
that capital. 

In England the typographical arts are practised 
and employed solely by private firms and corpora- 
tions, The most prolificand distinguished of the 
latter—such as, the Clarendon Press, at Oxford, the 
Religious Tract Society, the Bible Society, the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Pitt 
Press at Cambridge—have each issued works of 
which any country might be proud. Thus, for ex- 
ample, onesingle institution, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, up to May last year, had printed in the 
course of forty-seven years more than twenty-four 
millions and a quarter copies of the Old and New 
Testaments, in a hundred and forty different lan- 
guages! This instance of typographical enterprise 
strikes the mind all the more forcibly when com- 
pared with the issues of the best appointed of 
Continental State establishments. The National 
Printing Office in Paris had confined itself, before 
the Revolution, to the production of such costly 
but common-place works as the Ordonnances of the 
Kings of France, the Byzantine Historians, and 
the Fathers of the Church. Napoleon gave it a 
new mission when he placed M. Marcel at its head, 
—and having brought from Rome the founts of the 
Propaganda, M. Marcel produced with them a col- 
lection of the Lord’s Prayer in a hundred and fifty 
languages. This production of twenty lines, 





brought forward under the auspices of an emperor, 
was regarded as a marvel of typography : but if this 
were a fact to fill the world with wonder, what is 


to be said of the quiet little Society in Earl Street _ 


having produced, with its private resources, so 
large a book as the Scriptures in nearly as many 
different tongues! 

Hardly lessstriking than the above is the produce 


of some of our private firms :—such as the Messrs, ' 


Clowes, printers of the Official Catalogues and of the 
Jurors’ Reports, the Messrs. Spottiswoode, Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans, and many others. Printing 
in England is remarkable not only for its extent 
but also for its rapidity. When Johnson “in- 
vented” the Parliamentary Debates, the public had 
to wait two or three days before they could learn 
what their honourable representatives ought to 
have said on any given topic. Now, the hard- 
worked Minister, who makes a sensation at the 
close of a debate at three in the morning, has the 
morning papers served with his chocolate at nine 
containing a word-for-word report of his three 
hours’ oration—with the grammar improved and 
the quotations corrected. This power of re-pro- 
ducing the eloquence of last night in the journal of 
to-day—with the copiousness and accuracy now 
common to all the daily press of London—was a 
subject of considerable interest to the Jury,—the 
chairman, deputy-chairman, and joint-reporter of 
whom were all foreigners. The Jury, after inves- 
tigation, came to the conclusion that this power 
owes its origin in a great measure to the fact, that 
in London the ancient custom of the craft which 
required a person to serve a full apprenticeship of 
seven years to its mysteries has been strictly 
maintained,—so that here thereare few incompetent 
workmen, either compositors or pressmen. 

The Jurors’ Report on the general state of 
printing is followed by systematic observations on 
the various minor branches of the art :—on litho- 
graphy, galvanoglyphy, chemitype—on punch-cut- 
ting and type-founding—on stereotyping and inks— 
on raised letters for the blind—on book-binding— 
and on the various kinds and preparations of paper. 

We cannot close this section of the Jurors’ 
Report without expressing once more our emphatic 
sense of the value of this great public document :— 
a document admirable alike in its general arrange- 
ment and in its minute details. It is a permanent 
encyclopedia of existing knowledge on the vast 
circle of subjects falling within the definitions of 
science and industry. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
WE have the means of knowing that the project 
developed in these columns from time to time, and 
resumed in the last two numbers, for a re-distribu- 





tion of the national treasures, has engaged atten- 


tion both within and beyond the walls of the 
British Museum. Our contemporaries of the press 
have also come powerfully to our aid in urgi 
the subject with their several bodies of readers, 
The Times pronounces emphatically against the 
continuance of so many distinct collections under 
acommon roof. The ily News, the Examiner 
and other journals have either adopted our a 
gument or urged their own in favour of changes 
which we have advocated for so many years. This 
unanimity of the press is a true echo of the 
general lack of satisfaction with things as 
exist in the Museum,—and a good augury for 
future improvements. Meantime, it is asked hers 
and there,— what is the exact proposal of the 
Atheneum as to the Reading-Rooms! We answer, 
—a new classification of the readers,—and a new 
Reading-Room, detached from the main building 
by a fire-proof passage, in which the miscel- 
laneous reading public might be admitted on easy 
terms, and in the evening as well as by day. We 
apprehend, there would be no difficulty in estab- 
lishing a separate library for ordinary use, Sup- 
pose, for the sake of example, that three houses 
were taken in Montague Place or Montague Street 
asasite. These would yield about a hundred feet 
of frontage. The gardens of both these rows of 
dwelling-houses abut on the Museum to the north 
or to the east,—so that in either case the depth is 
probably a hundred feet, or more. The acquisition 
would offer an area of ten thousand square feet on 
each floor, and available walls for a large collection 
of standard authors and books of reference. A few 
thousand pounds—probably not more than it costs 
the nation to remove a Marble Arch or to re 
furnish a deserted palace—would suffice to raise 
and stock such a building with the works most in 


| demand by general readers.—Nor would its main- 


tenance involve any large outlay of the public 
money. Practically it is found that a certain 
number of messengers and superintendents are 
required for every hundred readers. Whether the 
readers shall remain, as at present, unclassed and 
huddled in one room, or be divided into sections 


‘and placed in different rooms, this proportion 


must be maintained,—and the matter may be so 
arranged that it need not be increased. The stu- 
dents who work in the library will require the 
same service as at present, neither more nor less. 
To the messengers who attend behind the bar— 
whose duty is to fetch the books required from 
their several places in the library—it matters nothing 


' whether the books which they carry be passed 





into the Readers’ room or into the Students’ room, 
—whether they turn to the right or to the left. 
Thus, the only parties affected by the proposed 
change would be the officers transferred from the 
existing room to the new one. Under present ar- 
rangements there are two superintendents in the 
Reading-Rooms,—with an average of perhaps a 
hundred persons always in the room to watch. If 
the habitués of these rooms were reduced to some 
thirty or forty persons, well known to the officers, 
and of position in the world of letters, one of these 
superintendents could easily be spared,—and of the 
book porters in proportion. In fact, it seems to us 
that the ratio of officers to readers would be much 
the same in two rooms as in one room; and conse- 
quently that the first cost of the building would be 
almost the whole money required for realizing an 
idea generally and somewhatimpatiently entertained 
by the great body of ing men.—Perhaps, in- 
deed, some extra provision would have to be made 
for the extra evening service :—but the cost of such 
addition is not large enough materially to disturb 
the terms of the general argument. : 
We have authority for stating, that a suggestion 
which appeared in a contemporary periodical on 
Saturday last to the effect that Dr. Lankester 1 
one of the candidates for the vacant chair 
Natural History at Aberdeen, is wholly without 
foundation. This is one of those cases in which, 
as he himself alleges, our contemporary’s “‘ con- 
nexion with scientific men” furnishes him with 
priority of information over us ;—and in this in 
stance, it will be observed that this ‘‘ connexion 
even goes the length of giving him priority of infor- 
mation over the ‘‘scientific men” themselves. Dr. 


Lankester first heard of his probable future desti~ 
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nation from the columns of our contem _ 
and he has engagements in London to which he 
thinks that such an unauthorized announcement 
js likely to be injurious.—This is a curious enough 
proof of our contem ‘3 resources :—and the 


ragraph contains another,—but which we 
et objected to on the score of indelicacy. 
Our contemporary goes on to announce, that the 
Edinburgh chair cannot be long without a vacancy : 
_-and as it is actually filled by a living man, it is 


probable that the Professor thus pleasantly threat- 
ened with deposition by death may consider this, 
too, a case of “prior information.” This chair, 
our contemporary proceeds to say, “is erally 
understood in Scotland to be reserved for ‘easor 
E. Forbes.” In this case we have no authority for 
saying that our contemporary is not right,—and 
must therefore assume that he is so. Otherwise, 
we should have considered that there were good 
reasons for our believing that Prof. E. Forbes is 
no party to the understanding,—that, in fact, he 
knew nothing about his removal from his emolu- 
ments in London until he found himself provision- 
ally gazetted for exchange in the columns of our 
contemporary. 

It is reported, that the City of London Institu- 
tion in Aldersgate Street is about to be closed :— 
and if all that we hear be true of its late manage- 
ment, we can scarcely wonder that this should be 
the case. There will, doubtless, be other institu- 
tions, carrying out its objects in a more promising 
way, to take its place. Whilst old literary Societies 
are sinking, mew ones are constantly rising up. 
The Westminster and Pimlico, which was founded 
last year, was opened this week with great promise 
of success. Sir John Shelley took the chair. On 
the other side of the water, in the Wandsworth 
Road, a new instituticn has sprung into existence 
—the South Kennington Literary Institute. This 
commences its career by a series of popular lec- 
tures; and efforts are making to secure the advan- 
tages of a reading-room and a library.—Of smaller 
Societies supported entirely by local interests in 
the neighbourhood of London the name is Legion. 
Those who imagine that these efforts at self-educa- 
tion are few or small in the metropolis, are much 
mistaken. 

A difference of opinion has, we are somewhat 

ised to see, arisen between the publishers and 
the editors of the useful series of classical text-books 
publishing by the Messrs. Chambers. In a notice 
prefixed to the edition of ‘Cornelius Nepos,’ which 
has been recently published, we are informed, that 
the “editors of the Educational Course have been 
under the necessity of presenting this volume with- 
out the names of the gentlemen to whom they had 
intrusted the preparation of the Classical Series. 
It being the wish of these gentlemen to adopt 
certain unusual spellings, which, on whatever 
grounds they might be advocated, appeared inex- 
pedient in a school-book,—and an irreconcileable 
difference of opinion having arisen on the subject, 
—the editors, while resolving to retain the usual 
orthography, saw the propriety of taking the re- 
sponsibility wholly upon themselves. They accord- 
ingly readily yielded to the demand of the gentlemen 
in question, and have withheld the names which 
appeared on the rest of the series.”—-Now, we are 
not told what these “‘ unusual spellings” are; but 
it does seem to us somewhat strange that the pub- 
lishers should venture to differ on a point of scholar- 
ship from two such eminent scholars as Prof. 
Zumpt, of Berlin, and Dr. Schmitz, the Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh, —the latter of whom 
is also a practical teacher of great experience and 
of acknowledged merit—and both of whom were, 
of course, invited to edit the series on the express 
ground of their scholarship. Few men have done 
so much to promote the cause of classical scholarship 
in thiscountry as Dr. Schmidt; and we cannot but 
think that the withdrawal of his name from a 
series of works which he had edited with so much 
ability and success, on the ground of a question 
which expressly involved his especial fitness, is 
scarcely calculated to serve the prospects of the 
publication. 
. The popular idea of the Bay of Fundy is, that 
it is an inlet covered with fogs even in summer,— 
in which the tides rise to the height of a hundred 





and twenty feet, and rush towards land with rail- 
way velocity,—in which the harbours are all frozen, 
and where floating fields of ice oppose the luckless 
ship that finds itself in such tremendous waters. 
This idea, whether true or false, is sanctioned by 
nearly all our writers on geography and tidal 
actions, from Sir John Herschel to Mr. Scott 
Russell. But it appears, that some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and especially the bers of the Frede- 
ricton Atheneum, have found what they think 
good reason for believing that these notions are 
not correctly founded ; and a committee has been 
named to consider the best means of ascertaining 
the exact facts and making them known to the 








scientific world. The report of this body is now 


before us,—with a recommendation that a series of | 


tidal observations be immediately undertaken, so 
as to complete the hydrographical surveys already 


in progress by orders from Whitehall,—and that | 


made, it would appear that twenty persons join- 
ing their means in this way “could obtain two 
rooms each and ample attendance and board for 
30s. a week.”—We give his suggestion the benefit 
of our circulation, without advocating it. It has 
many objections, to countervail the manifest gai 
under certain conditions. Much might be said for 
sucha scheme in particular instances, though it will 
not bear supporting as a general principle. The 
doctrine of association as a power in the multipli- 
cation of sound social results is daily more and 
more admitted; but we must guard against forms 
of association which tend at the same time towards 
segregation. This is the age of action,—and we 
must shun all returns towards the monastic system. 
The Scotch papers record the death, at Edin- 
burgh, of Mr. Thomas Thomson. “ Mr. Thomson,” 
says a contemporary, ‘‘ was a coadjutor of ae 
Sydney Smith, and Lord Brougham in the esta’ 
lishment of the Edinburgh Review, and was a pro- 


the provincial legislatures should urge on the | minent member of the Liberal party at the Scotch 


home government the necessity of completing and | bar. 


publishing its surveys with as little delay as may 
be absolutely required for the work. The com- 


mittee say, not only that they “‘are well aware | 


that there are as few disasters in the Bay of Fundy 
as on most other coasts,”—but also that, notwith- 


standing their much-talked-of summer fogs, “ the | 


commerce of the 
more safely and steadily than that in the port of 


Boston.”—Should their suggestions be adopted, 


port of St. John goes on even | making them available. 


He had an incom bly better knowledge 
of the history and antiquities of. Scotland than any 
one of his contemporaries. He held for many years 
the office of deputy clerk register, and in that 
capacity rendered the most valuable services to the 
public, by [his share in, we believe should have 
been the words] collecting the national records, and 
For these services he was 
very ill rewarded. And it is perhaps to be re- 
gretted that he did not employ the time spent in 


we may look forward to the settlement of one of | arranging and elucidating the muniments and 


the most interesting questions arising out of varia- | archives of Scotland in writing its history. 
this task he was admirably qualified, as well by his 


tions in the tidal flow. 
It is satisfactory to see the principle of cleanli- 


For 


peculiar attainments as an antiquary as by his 


ness implied in the bath and wash-house system— | refined taste and the purity and ease of his style. 
a principle for which we contended when its friends | But a certain constitutional indolence rendered 


were few and its opponents many—spreading over | 


the length and breadth of London. This week, the | 
important district of Clerkenwell decided to adopt 
it against a single dissentient, in full meeting. 

The Crystal Palace in Hyde Park promises to 
prove the most fruitful conservatory ever erected. 
The seeds which ripened under that transparent 
roof seem to have found congenial soil in every 
land to which they were carried by admiring pil- 

ims. Already, as our readers know, Prussia 
has had its Crystal Palace in Breslau, Ireland its 
Palace of Glass in Cork. They are also informed 
of the progress making for many others next year 
—in Paris, Stockholm, Dublin and New York. 
But the list is not yet ended. Piedmont is coquet- 
ting with the idea of an industrial festival.—The 
Offcial Journal of the Two Sicilies publishes a | 
ministerial decree, directing that a grand exhibi- 
tion of the produce of the manufactures of the 
kingdom—that kingdom which was self excluded | 
from the list of civilized states only a year ago— | 
shall take place,—and be opened on the 30th of 
May 1853, in the edifice of Monte Oliveto, at Na- 
ples. It is to last a week (!) unless the time be pro- 
longed by Royal decree. (!!) Besides manufactured 
articles, raw materials produced in the country, 
and all the implements used in mining, agriculture, 
and other pursuits of the kind, will be admitted. 
To all these moral demonstrations we will wish 
* good speed.” —Meanwhile, let us record an added 
instance of Mr. Dargan’s patriotic munificence. 
As soonas the structure in Merrion Square was com- 
menced, it was discovered that the 20,000/. already 
subscribed by that gentleman as a gratuitous and 
unconditional guarantee fund is not sufficient “ to 
realize a complete and effective collection both of 
British and of foreign articles :”—and forthwith he 
has proceeded to pay into the banker's hands a 
further sum of 6,000/. to carry out these objects. 

A Correspondent writes to suggest a mode by 
which he thinks young students and other unmar- 
ried persons of literary tastes might live at less 
expense to themselves individually and with 
greater advantages of study than such persons 
enjoy in the present unorganized system of town 
life. His proposal is for a certain number of per- 
sons, having collections of books, and being gene- 
rally readers, to take a place in common, like a 
small club, and live together as the fellows of 
a college live together, having one kitchen, 
one table, and one library. He adds that by a 
calculation which he has made, or caused to be 








him averse from grappling with any great or con- 
tinuous labour; and he contented himself with pre- 
paring those materials for others which he could 
himself have used better than any one else.” 

Mr. Wallace, the late member for Greenock, 
and well-known zealous advocate of cheap postage, 
having fallen on evil times in his old age, a commit- 
tee was formed some time since in Greenock with 
the purpose of raising a fund tomake permanent pro- 
vision for his declining years. The committee have 
succeeded in raising a fund which will secure an 
annuity at the rate of 500/. per annum :—and the 
ceremony of presenting this handsome testimonial, 
in addition to a bust of Mr. Wallace, executed by 
Mr. P. Park, took place in Greenock last week. 

Iceland, say the Continental papers, has just lost 
her most accomplished linguist,—Dr. Egilsson. 
Fortunately, he lived to finish his great work, a 
Dictionary of the old Norse poetical language, as 
exhibited in the Eddas, Sagas, poems, &c., of 
Norway and Iceland. This storehouse of philo- 
logical research, in which the explanations are given 
in Latin, will, it is added, shortly be published by 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

What the Mediterranean Sea was in the early 
ages of the world the Pacific Ocean promises to 
become in the future. On every side of that vast 
ocean new empires are rising, They are rising, 
too, with a celerity that defies history and almost 
supersedes speculation. Fifty years ago the Pacific 
was the ocean of pastoral romance,—the watery 
girdle of a thousand Islands of the Blest. The 
great continents which looked down into these 
mighty and tranquil waters were either barren 
wilds or ancient and mysterious empires. Enter- 
prise there was none, signs of life there were few. 
But now? Sydney and San Francisco stretch their 
hands across the ocean. Two Anglo-Saxon empires 
already sway the shores and islands of the Pacific ; 
while their fleets fill its ports with the commo- 
dities of nations, and carry thence to the colder 
latitudes of the north the golden produce of the 
tropics. China and Japan, sealed for centuries 
against the inroads of commerce and civilization, 
are about to be forced open by the course of events. 
But that which adds most singularly to the im- 
portance of the Pacific Ocean, is, the fact that on 
all sides it seems to be inclosed between the most 
prolific gold fields of the earth. The destinies in 
store for this mighty sea and its glittering coasts 
is a subject for poetic speculation,—but the great 
material want of the old world, every day growing 
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more imperative, is, a readier access by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama to this highway of the region 
of gold and colonization. Thus, every item of 
intelligence from the isthmus has for Europeans a 
profound interest ; and already there are schemes 
abroad for seizing by force the narrow strip of 
land which divides the two oceans in the centre 
of America, and holding it in the name of 
nations by a joint occupation of the Great Powers. 
Meantime, certain well-known parties are pushing 
on the scheme for a ship canal, —and the last 
number of the Panama Star contains the parti- 
culars of a concession, for ninety-nine years made 
to them by the Government of New Granada. The 
date of this new privilege, given at Bogota, is, the 
Ast of June, 1852,—and the Canal is to be com- 
pleted within ten years, with a prorogation of four 
years longer, if required, should one-third of the 
work be then finished. The Company receive 
with the grant 100,000 fanegadas of land to be 
selected by them in any part of the Republic. The 
harbours on both the Pacific and the Atlantic are 
to remain free and neutral. The New Granadian 
Government is to receive three per cent. of the 
profits for eighty years, and five per cent. for the 
remaining nineteen years. The Company are to 
make a deposit of 24,0007. as guarantee, within 
twelve months from the date of the grant. The 

rties receiving this grant are, Dr. Edward Cullen, 
Re Charles Fox, John Henderson, and Thomas 
Brassey. Before these parties can ag with 
their plans, however, the consent of the Panama 
Railway Company must be obtained :—and from 
the rival character of that design, this is not un- 
dikely to prove the most difficult part of the nego- 
tiation. 


The WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS (honoured by the presence 
Her Majesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Duke's Chamber and Exterior of Walmer Castle are now added to 
athe above DIORAMA, the only complete illustration of HIS 
ACE’S CAREER ever exhibited. Daily, at Three and Eight. 
.. and 38.—Also, may be had, a Descriptive 
to the Diorama, illustrated, price 1s. 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
J. 8. Prout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 

treet, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes are— 
lymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope — South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings 
— Mount Alexander—Sydney—T he Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery,éd At Three and 
Eight o’clock.—The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout. 


TO ARTISTS, INVENTORS, &c. &c.—The Directors of the 
¥ POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Patron H.R H. 











IVED, and _ abl 

f EXPENSE.—The EXHIBI- 

>." all ti POPULAR LECTURES, including Mr. 

LAND’S LECTURE on MUSIC, as usual. —Admission, 1s.; 
ools, and Children under ten, half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—J. O. Westwood, Esq., Pre- 
ident, in the chair.—Donations of a number of 
books and insects were announced:—among the 
latter, a collection from Signor Paperini, of Flo- 
rence.—Thomas Jones Stevens, Esq., Bogota, was 
elected a corresponding member; and Thomas 
Boyd, Esq. was elected an ordinary member. 
— Mr. Bond exhibited a box of Coleoptera 
from the Mundarra River, New South Wales, 
among which were several interesting forms, in- 
cluding two species of Cerapterus.—Mr. 8. Stevens 
exhibited some splendid specimens of the butterfly 
Callithea Sapphira, bred by Mr. Bates in Brazil. 
—Mr. Moore exhibited several curious parasitic in- 
sects obtained from the Great Ant-eater, the Gland 
Antelope, and the ostrich in the Zoological Society’s 
en.—Mr. Douglas exhibited some fine Lepi- 
optera taken near Ripley; and specimens of the 
rare Bedellia somnulentella, bred from larve min- 
ing in leaves of Convolvulus arvensis.—Mr. Weir 
ibited several rare Lepidoptera recently cap- 
tured near Tunbridge Wells.—Dr. Dutton exhi- 
bited male and female of the rare Agrotis lunigera, 
captured in the Isle of Wight.—Mr. E. Shepherd 
exhibited a new British moth, Chilo cicatricellus, 
caught near Dover, and two new Tortrices from 
the same locality.—Mr. Curtis exhibited a Sphinx 
anteus, imported in the pupa state, with a box of 
plants, from the Pitch Lake, Trinidad; and made 
some remarks on the caution with which curious 
or unusual insects should be recorded as British.— 


Mr. Wilkinson exhibited some case-bearing larve, 
which make wide, oval, convex cases, and feed on 
dead leaves of oak and birch.—The President drew 
the attention of the meeting to the subject of in- 
sects found impaled, by stating that he had re- 
cently, at Boulogne, found a bee stuck on the sharp 
point of a reed in such a way as to preclude the 
idea that it had been so fixed by any other means 
than the wind. Mr. Desvignes said that he had a 
moth which was found impaled on a thorn, and it 
bore no marks of having been previously taken by 
a bird, for it was in beautiful condition. Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Bond, however, thought that insects 
found impaled were mostly transfixed by birds; 
and Mr. Waring said he had repeatedly found the 
nests of shrikes by being guided to their locality by 
the birds, mice and insects hung on thorns around. 
—Mr. Curtis made some observations on the varia- 
tions of colour in insects, to the effect that the 
males were less subject to vary than the females, 
—giving as an instance Colius Edusa, of which a 
pale variety of the female is not rare, whilst a 
similar variety of the male is not known. 





PINE ARTS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples. 

Your readers are aware that two English gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Digby Wyatt and Mr. Owen Jones, 
are at this moment in Italy, catering for the New 
Crystal Palace. Armed with recommendations | 
from Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, they will be enabled to secure 
for England copies of a department of Art in 
which her public galleries and museums are sin- 

ly poor,—I mean Sculpture. Ina few months 
from the present time, the British public will have 
the privilege of gazing on copies of all the fine 
bronze and marble sculptures of the Museo-Bor- 
bonico of Naples:—the Toro Farnese, the exquisite 
Psyche (a fragment), the colossal Flora, the 
Drunken Faun,—indeed, each and every fine work 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii which time has 
spared and accident revealed. ‘True it is, indeed, 
that the British public must be contented with 
plaster casts; but, so far as Form goes, — the 
great instructor,—henceforward, they need not 
come to Italy to study the noblest efforts of the 
Greek chisel. Some years since, the Government 
permitted casts to be made of the principal statues 
in the National Museum, but after a few copies 
had been executed, the moulds were ordered to be 
broken. Fortunately, the command was only par- 
tially obeyed ;—so that some expense will be spared. 
The cost, it is calculated, now, will be about 1,0001.; 
—and Messrs. Wyatt and Jones have given orders 
for the immediate completion of such casts as re- 
main, and the formation of such others as are 
necessary to finish a series of the fine Sculptural 
subjects in the Museum. 

From Naples, these gentlemen have posted on 
to Rome ; and from the city of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, they will visit the other great towns of Italy, 
with the same object in view,—that of obtaining 
— of all great works. The whole of the casts 
will not, I understand, be completed for ten 
months,—but some will reach England before that 
time. It is contemplated, also, it is said, to build 
a house after the model of those at Pompeii in the 
Crystal Palace of Sydenham ; in which case, Signor 
Abbate, a Neapolitan artist who has dedicated his 
life to the mural decorations of Pompeii, will be 
employed to execute the paintings in fresco. Signor 
Abbate possesses a singular skill in imitating the 
gaudy decorations of the walls of Pompeii, and by 
long practice his hand works with that freedom 
and flourish which distinguish the drawings of the 
ancients. You are aware, that several imitations 
of the houses of Pompeii exist in Bavaria, Prussia, 
and Russia. In most instances, the decorations of 
these buildings have been selected from the finest 
examples of the exhumed frescoes. I trust, how- 
ever, that that plan will not be adopted in England, 
as it destroys the completeness of the idea, and gives 
a fragmentary appearance to the colouring :— 
undique collatis membris. Much better, surely, 
would it be to reproduce one fine building,—say, 





| 
| 
| 





for instance, the house of the Poet,—and paint it 


i 
| 
| 
| 


from the original, preserving all its harmony of 
colouring and design. There is much to be learnt 
from the decorations of Pompeiias to the distribution 
of colours. The Pompeians certainly knew how tg 
please the eye without making it ache with glitter, 
The floral scroll is a pleasant thing to read ona 
cool green ground, and must have produced a 
charming sensation ina hot and arid land. Should 
this plan be carried out, it would not be difficult to 
furnish the house with copies of the bronze furnj. 
ture endless specimens of which exist in the Naples 
Museum, and thus to give a complete idea of a 
Roman dwelling. We should then have somethin 
which even Naples cannot boast of, although the 
idea has been frequently suggested, —as long back, 
indeed, as the time of Sir William Gell. 

It may not be generally known, perhaps, in 
England that the present Government has for. 
warded notes te Her Majesty's Ministers at Foreign 
Courts, requesting them to send plans and other 
details of picture galleries on the Continent, with 


a view to assist the Committee in the choice of g’ 


design for our proposed National Gallery. That 
of Naples will afford very little that is useful in 
suggestion, as it was not originally intended for 
Art-purposes ;—and the same may be said of most 
of the Italian picture galleries, public and private, 
The consequence is, that they are seldom lighted 
from the roof,—which surely would have been 
desirable. However, to avoid a second blunder, 
it will be as well to collect all kinds of information, 
One feature in the Naples Gallery appears to me 
to be worth noticing—the capi d’ opera are all in 
one room, and the pictures of each school are placed 
together. For historical study, perhaps, this plan 
is good,—but to me it does not appear to charm 
the eye so much as if the schools were mingled. 

Antiquity merchants and old picture dealers are 
now preparing for the winter campaign. Terra- 
cotta vases and cups are being clothed with the 
venerable antiquity of two thousand years in as 
many minutes,—workers in silver and brass are 
giving the surface of age to their clever imitations, 
—and no warning about spring-guns and steel- 
traps that I care to give will prevent the credulous 
and the curious from being caught in the antiqua- 
rian traps. Why should they not? Englishmen in 
Italy would be deeply disappointed if they did not 
expect every now and then to pick up a Greek 
bronze or a Raphael. It is a furore that must be 
gratified ;—and so it is. Italian ingenuity caters 
for English gullibility. 





Finz-Art Gossip.—We quoted from the Siéele 
some weeks since [anie, p. 1008] a paragraph which 
charged against the Trustees of the British Museum 
an act of great discourtesy towards the French 
Government, —in a year wherein international 
courtesies were beyond precedent the order of the 
day :—and this quotation we made for the pur- 
pose principally of expressing our entire disbelief 
in the correctness of the charge. As this charge 
obtained publicity through other channels be- 
sides our own columns, we think it would not 
have been unbecoming in the Museum adminis- 
ration—nay, that its true dignity demanded it— 
to have given that direct contradiction of an offen- 
sive imputation which it was our object to 
elicit: —and since the allegation turns out to 
be false, as we expected it would—we further 
think that the French Commissioner in London, 
within whose knowledge it was so, and who 
was actually enjoying the courtesies of the Trus- 
tees at the time when the charge of discourtesy 
was made, might have properly come forward to 
relieve them from a stigma cast on them by some 
of his own countrymen. Neither of these parties, 
however, have thought it necessary to do what 
seems to us to have been alike the duty and the 
interest of each ;—and it has been left to a private 
individual to obtain from the one a vindication of 
the other. _Mr. Grove, the secretary of the New 
Crystal Palace, announces that he has “‘had an 
interview with M. Desachy, who is employed by 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts to make casts in the 
British Museum,” and that he is “‘informed by that 
gentleman that the statement in the Siécle is utterly 





without foundation,—and that, on the contrary, he 
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. Desachy] has experienced from the authori- 
ties of the British Museum the utmost courtesy and 
kindness, and has received permission to make 
casts of all the articles which he requires.” 

The Common Council of the City of London 
have passed an unanimous resolution for the erec- 
tion of a monument, in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington, within the walls of their Guildhall. 

Speaking of monuments, we may say, that 
among the many forms by which the growing 
taste for Art continues more and more to express 
itself throughout the country, one of the most 

leasing is that which combines with its own 
gratification the record of personal affection or the 
commemoration of public worth. Besides the 
great exceptional men whose fame is the property 
—as their deeds have been the gain—of the general 
State—and whose statues rise up in token of na- 
tional gratitude throughout the land,—-there are 
few large communities that have not worthies of 
their own, whose memory they do well to chain 
to the particular locality in which the worth grew, 
as its own especial illustration.— Among the cor- 
porate records kept in the Art-characters in ques- 
tion, we see that the citizens of Bristol are about 
to erect a statue toa generous benefactor of the 
town—Mr. Bright; and the commission has been 
—very naturally—given to Mr. Baily by a com- 
munity from which he himself came—and which 
keeps in one of its public institutions the work to 
which he first owed his reputation—the ‘ Eve at 
the Fountain.’—The price to be paid for the statue 
is, we believe, 1,0007. 

The Glasgow Chronicle announces the death, in 
that city, of Mr. James Fillan, the sculptor. 

A Correspondent, on the accuracy of whose 
information we can place every reliance, has 
obliged us by pointing out some inaccuracies in our 
account last week of the late Mr. William Finden. 
It appears, that he was not an articled pupil—as 
we sup him to have been—of either Mr. 
James Heath or Mr. Charles Warren,—but was the 
apprentice of Mr. James Mitan, an engraver of 
book-plates, shop-bills, and coats of arms. The 
same Correspondent adds, that the sum which Mr. 
Finden received for engraving the sofa ‘George 
IV.’ was 2,000/.—not 1,500/.;—and that the sum 
paid for the ‘ Naughty Boy’ was 200 guineas,—not 
150 guineas. 

The good people of Edinburgh have found out 
that Holyrood Palace, as at present kept and con- 
ducted by the servants of the Hereditary Keeper, 
is a disgrace to the Scottish nation. Consequently, 
the Town Council of that city have addressed a 
memorial to the Lords of the ry in London, 
praying their interference for the restoration of 
this interesting historical pile, and for the proper 
admission of the lieges to its long galleries and 
dark staircases. Although Holyrood is not now 
absolutely closed against the general public, it can 
be said to be open only in the same sense as that 
in which the London Tavern is said to be open. 
Any one may enter,—but it will cost him a round 
sum to get out again. Every room has its price, 
and an extra shilling is expected for a peep at 
Rizzio’s blood or Queen Mary’s portrait. As for 
the gallery of Kings—in which there are oil por- 
traits of men who lived centuries before oil-paint- 
ing was known, and when artists worked only in 
a congenial distemper,—a special fee is always de- 
manded ere those characteristic “ illustrations of 
manners” are shown.—These things are certainly 
better managed at Hampton Court. 

The Fine Arts Prize Fund Association in con- 
nexion with the Exhibitions of the Birmingham 
“ret | of Artists have, we are informed, awarded 
their Prize of Sixty Guineas, for the best Picture 
contributed to their Exhibition, to Mr. E. M. 
Ward,—for his Picture of ‘Charlotte Corday going 
to Execution.’ 

The following is from a Correspondent.—‘ Those 
who are interested in wood carving will be glad 
to hear that the stall-work in the choir of the 
Cathedral of Antwerp, by M. Durlet, which 
the Atheneum mentioned some eleven years ago as 
in hopeful progress, is now thoroughly completed. 
Not only will the details bear scrutiny; but the 
general effect, as enriching the choir, is admirable, 


wood carving at Louvain may perhaps revive in 
wood carving the grand design and free execution 
which the great Nuremburgers committed to stone 
and iron. The restorations, too, of the tower of 


Antwerp Cathedral have made important progress 
in the last three years ; and from the fat and flour- 
ishing aspect of Catholicism in Belgium, and its 
activity everywhere in church building, I shall 
not be surprised to hear of the twin tower to this 
beautiful stone toy being set in motion upwards.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Jerusalem: a Sacred Oratorio. Performed for the 
jivst time at the Norwich Festival 1852. The 
Words selected from the Holy Scriptures by the 
late W. Sancroft Holmes, Esq.; set to Music, cc. 
by Henry Hugh Pierson. 

A Descriptive Analysis of ‘Jerusalem,’ a Sacred 
Oratorio, by Henry Hugh Pierson, and first per- 
formed at the Norwich Musical Festival: ad- 
dressed to the President, Patrons, and the Public. 
By Amicus Patriz. 

To the prose pamphlet which comes second in the 

heading of this article we alluded when adverting 

to the performance of ‘Jerusalem’ at Norwich. 

It is ingeniously, even elegantly, written, by one 

who has heard music, who commands some stores 

of illustration, and who possesses a belief in the 
importance of his subject full to “‘the overflowing” 
of fanaticism. From first to last a strain of ad- 
miration, apology, and assumption is kept up, 
which indicates as fond and as strong a case of 
self-delusion as has often found its way into print. 
That an “analysis,” issued long before the Nor- 
wich Festival began, which (to quote the writer’s 
own words, “‘ does not assume to be a criticism,”) 
should nevertheless be so full of comparison and 
commendation as this, involves a contradiction 
which we leave to ‘‘ Amicus Patrie” to explain 
away. We will not pretend to review Mr. Pier- 
son’s well-wisher, save to point out that such efforts 
draw closer attention to the works thus affection- 
ately vouched for. This modern fashion of “‘pack- 
ing a jury,”—this attempt to force the sympa- 
thies of the uninstructed by the enginery of fine 
language, are too dangerous to Art not to claim 
animadversion when and wheresoever such devices 

shall be resorted to,—whether the object be a M. 

Berlioz or M. Silas, when about to be judged by 

an audience of a new Philharmonic concert, or Mr. 

Pierson on his attempt to ascend the throne for 

many festivals at Norwich filled by Spohr. 

Though Mr. Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem’ is the first 
composition by him which has found its way to 
hearing and publication in England, it cannot be 
treated as the production of a beginner. Many 
years have passed since the election at Edinburgh 
of a Professor of Music, appointed in obedience to 
the useless Reid Legacy, was portr>oned at the ele- 
venth hour, in order to make way .ur one presumed 
to have unexceptionable claims. This was Mr. 
Pierson.—Many years have elapsed since a strong 
recommendation in Mrs. Shelley’s ‘Travels in Ger- 
many’ caused us to search out the settings of 
Shelley’s poems by the same gentleman, which had 
given her pleasure.—An opera, too, by Mr. Pier- 
son, under the pseudonyme of Bruno Mansfeldt, 
has been performed in Germany. In corroboration 
of these data, the Oratorio before us makes it evi- 
dent that its writer’s style is settled; and that he 
goes forth to the world as among the original 
thinkers and regenerators of music, who conceive 
that they begin where such masters of art as 
Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven have ended. 

The subject of the Oratorio—the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, and its promised re-edification—is mysti- 
cally set forth, not clearly narrated, in a tissue 
of passages taken principally from the prophetic 
writings. Though the book is praised by Mr. 
Pierson, in his preface, for ‘‘its extraordinary 
beauty and unusual scope,” it appears to us ob- 
jectionable, not merely for the general vagueness 
and want of individuality to which such collec- 
tions are liable, but for the needless obscurity of 
some of the es of warning and consolation. 
The close of the first part, which is devoted to 





‘the Fall of Jerusalem,” is gratuitously retarded 





and spun out. The texts have been selected with 
reference rather to their own impressiveness than 
to the art which was to illustrate them with musi- 
cal sounds.—What could the most vigorous com- 
poser make of such imagery as the following !— 

“ Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and 
thy foundations with sapphires.” 

How can any singer, be his utterance ever so clear, 
= up for his public such an Orientalism as fol- 
ows ?— 

“Come, get you down, for the press is full: the vats 
overflow: their wickedness is great: multitudes in the 
valley of decision; for the day of the Lord is near in the 
valley of decision. 

Further, to pass—as we are here invited to 

from the restoration of the Jerusalem of the Jews 
to the awful visions of the Apocalypse in which a 
wider gathering and a more universal catastrophe 
are typified, makes a strain on the hearer’s com- 
prehension alike uncalled for and unwise in a 
musical work.—Though Mr. Pierson 8 au- 
thoritatively in his preface of what the book of 
an oratorio should be, his canons seem to have no 
validity for himself. After having—wisely as we 
think—maintained the superiority of Biblical text 
for a Biblical subject, it seems to us odd to find 
the Low-church hymn, 

Lo! he comes, with clouds descending, 
incorporated in his Oratorio, for no explicable 
reason. Neither was his amiable desire to pay 
tribute to the memory of a dear friend motive 
sufficient to explain the addition of the quintetto, 
‘ Blessed are the dead,’ to the original scheme. 

No composer, capable of meditating a great 
subject as a whole, the clearness and deur of 
which should depend on the beauty and symmetry 
of details, would have accepted—still less defended 
the book of this ‘Jerusalem’ as it stands. But 
Mr. Pierson seems to have felt no difficulties, 
because he does not apprehend what manner of 
powers are required for their solution. There is 
nowhere a sign of his having grappled with his 
subject as a whole. Glimpses of singularity, which 
might have been developed into originality, are 
discernible in some of the ideas; but either their 
possessor has never mastered the power of express- 
ing himself, or he has disregarded all known pro- 
cesses of elaboration as so many ‘‘ereeds outworn.” 
There is hardly an attempt at melody, save in one 
or two cases ;—and in these, as mostly happens 
with the anti-melodists, the tune is of re able 
triteness. The accents of the English language 
have been almost as little respected as if Mr. Pier- 
son were not an Englishman. Strong words are 
set weakly,—and weak words dragged into im- 
proper emphasis, for no conceivable reason. The 
sequence of keys, the selection of voices, and the 
comfort of the singers have been as royally neg- 
lected. 

Among the countless oddities contained in this 
score, from which it must be deduced that the 
writer has never meditated his text as we conceive 
a composer should, may be cited the romping close 
of the grim and gloomy air ‘ Woe to Ariel,’—to 
which no singer could impart the slightest dignity. 
Then, after having taken in hand words so unfor- 
tunate as ‘ Ho! ho/ come forth and flee to the land 
of the North,’—to set them for a high soprano, 
in a minor key, with much such a ‘rub-a-dub” 
accompaniment as might befit a stretto in the 
‘Fille du Régiment,’ was needlessly to display a 
crudity of taste anything but reverential.—Why, 
again, should Mr. Pierson have written the ‘Sane- 
tus,’ in his scene of beatification, in the fiercely 
lugubrious key of D minor? We have not, here, 
the adoration of the devils who “believe and trem- 
ble,”—but rather the humiliation of those who wail 
and defy.--On what plea is the long violoncello 
solo, with its antique skips, jiggings and twirls, 
dragged in as symphony to Dr. Madan’s hymn tune? 
The generally unvocal nature of this music will 
always be a puzzle and a torment to the singers 
engaged in it. The huge and difficult leap on the 
words ‘thou hast destroyed thyself,” in the arioso 
‘O Israel!'—the feeble divagations of key in the 
aria ‘O, that my head were waters!’—the uncas- 
tigated crudity of the under parts in the terzeito 
Cry aloud’— make a sure execution of any of 
these morceaux next to impossible; while in none 
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are the ideas such as reconcile the vocalist to the 
endurance of agonies for the sake of the musical 
thought. Nor are the above examples the excep- 
tion:—they are only so many illustrations of the 
mis-rule under which the oratorio has been written. 
What is more, we cannot admit as plea of mitiga- 
tion that the composer of ‘Jerusalem’ must be 
pardoned his vocal offences because he is an instru- 
mental writer. Two of the weakest and harshest 
numbers in ‘Jerusalem’ are, the overture and the 
march describing the approach of the Romans. 
The first, if intended to show how Mr. Pierson 
could work out a given phrase of music, fails ; since 
the eye alone becomes cognizant of the attempt 
on reading the score, while the hearer’s ear is 
perpetually thrown out by some rough and strange 
extravagance in modulation. The march is worse ; 
and does not get much beyond an exercise in non- 
sense-writing, produced to show the world what a 
descriptive piece should not be. 

Let us now mention the numbers in ‘ Jerusa- 
lem’ which justify us in stating our opinion, that 
over-wrought and wearisome as is this work beyond 
most English productions in our acquaintance, its 
composer has within him materials of some value 
were he only practised in the ars poetica of his art. 
—The beginning of the chorus ‘ How shall I par- 
don thee for this?’ must be instanced ;—also, the 
beginnings of the choruses, ‘Because of the Moun- 
tain of Zion,’ and ‘O Lord, according to thy 
righteousness.’ The best chorus is, ‘Then shall the 
Lord go forth :'—which rises and swells intoa simple 
and warlike force befitting the spirit of the words, and 
boldly and nobly bringing the movement to a close. 
The ‘ Alleluia’ opens with a phrase which a master 
of construction might have enlarged and wrought 
out with good effect ; but no sooner is the chorus set 
im motion than a desperate crudity arises,—totally 


destroying the momentary expectation excited; | 


—after which the writer never recovers himself. 
The quintett ‘Blessed are the dead’ is deservedly 
one of the favourite pieces in ‘Jerusalem,’—though 
the trio in ‘Les Huguenots’ furnished its prelude, 
and possibly, the andante to Beethoven's Piano- 
forte Sonata in F minor the idea of the strain. Yet 
even in this Mr. Pierson’s weakness of resource 
cannot be concealed ; how otherwise could he have 
admitted a p 
symphony, p. 183, which is intended to lead the 


ear to the pompous forte on the chord of D flat? | 


There are good ges (see the pedal B flat, p. 
101) in the chorus ‘Shall thy jealousy ?’—in the 
secular movement ‘Then shall the virgins,’—in the 
duettino ‘The sons of strangers,'—and in the airs 
‘He that scattered Israel’ and ‘For a small mo- 
ment.’ There is a pompous and thrilling instru- 
mental effect on the words ‘And the books were 
med,’ in the great scene from the Apocalypse. 
he only morsel of which the beauty has any com- 
pleteness is, the short solo and chorus ‘And God 
shall wipe away all tears.’ 

We take leave of ‘Jerusalem,’ hoping that if we 
again meet its writer it will be under circumstances 
—both musical and managerial—in which we may 
be able to speak more favourably of his work, and 
of the circumstances attendant on their production. 





Privcess’s.—A new melodrama in two acts— 
illustrated with gorgeous scenery and costly acces- 
sories—was produced on Wednesday. It is enti- 
tled ‘Mont St. Michel,’—and is the production of 
Mr, Bayle Bernard. As might have been ex- 
pected from the authorship, the melo-drama was 
put together with great skill, and the series of 
tableaux of which it in fact consists were arranged 
with well-practised effect. The scene is laid on the 
bay and sands of St. Michel, in Normandy; and 
anything more picturesque than the views pre- 
sented can scarcely be imagined in the way of 
stage scenery. The village of St. Jean and the 
Mont St. Michel are both beautiful pictures.— 
The piece has been made the vehicle for the intro- 
duction of Mr. Wright to these boards. He plays 
the part of one Thibaut, a cockle-gatherer ; who 
mistakes the heroine of the drama, Claire de 
Rochemont, for the Fairy of the Sands, and 
waylays her in order to force from her what he 
desires,—the tradition being, that if caught, she 
must comply with her captor’s wishes. Thibaut 


ion so harsh as the one in the | 


obtains fifty louis-d’ors in a purse; and is subse- 
quently arrested on suspicion of theft,—and 
doomed to be hanged. The scene in which the 
apparatus for such catastrophe was prepared—in- 
cluding the gibbet and the rope—gave opportunity 
for some satire on the time-honoured institution of 
the gallows—concluding with the application of the 
noose to the throat of the victim. A storm of dis- 
approbation, very properly, followed,—which almost 
wrecked the entire venture. But the excellence 
of the scenery and the general neatness of the 
acting procured the ultimate acceptance of the- 
piece.—The main interest rests with Claire, who 
devotes herself to her father’s cause, and incurs 
numerous perils in order to procure the private 
papers necessary to clear up his honour, and the 
warrant for his execution, both in possession of 
the commandant, Raoul de Fortbras (Mr. Ryder)— 
who, with his unruly soldiers, holds the Seigneur’s 
chateau. For this purpose Claire has to climb 
through the lofty window ;—and to precipitate 
herself from St. Michel’s Mount into the sea,— 
buffeting the waves and traversing the quicksands, 
in which Ruaol sinks, while she is saved. The 
motive for these situations is, the suspicion of 
| treason entertained against the Count de Roche- 
| mont by the Cardinal Mazarin. With the excep- 
tion already stated, the incidents of the drama were 
| cleverly contrived,—and the dialogue is generally 
good. The applause at the conclusion was vehe- 
ment,—and Mr. Wright had a triumphant recep- 
tion. With some few alterations, the drama will 
prove thoroughly successful. 





| HayMARKE?T.—It is matter of congratulation 
| that this house has returned to the performance of 
| the regular drama. Sir E. B. Lytton’s ‘Money’ 
| was reproduced on Monday; and Mr. Barry Sulli- 
van again appeared in the character of Evelyn,— 
| which he supported with great elegance and intel- 
| ligent elocution. Mr. Buekstone’s Benjamin Stout 


| was as original as it was humorous ;—and the 


| entire comedy was performed with ability. 


| Otympic.— ‘Wanted, 1,000 Spirited Young 
| Milliners for the Gold Diggings’ :—such is the title 
| of a new farce by Mr. Stirling Coyne produced at 


this theatre on Saturday last. Its ad captandum 
characterand probable extravaganceare sufficiently 
indicated by its title :—and the actual performance 
realizes all that might have been anticipated. The 
heroes of the piece are, a lawyer’s clerk, Joe Baggs 
(Mr. Hoskins), and a medical student, John Tipton 
(Mr. Compton);— who cause bills to be posted 
containing the advertisement conveyed in the title. 
In reply, a number of female applicants crowd the 
office of the lawyer, Mr. Singleton (Mr. Bender), 
—whom Joe has got out of the way by a feigned 
letter from a country client. Received by the 
advertisers, in the costume and character of two 
old women,—the interview between the expectants 
and the hoaxers is conducted with characteristic 
humour, which at last becomes uproarious. Sus- 
picions are excited by the successive appearances of 
boots, razors, trowsers, and other articles of male 
apparel,—until they are converted into certainty 
by the two confederates being detected in the act 
of smoking. The ladies, bold in their numbers, 
are resolved on vengeance; and binding their 
victims in their chairs, assault them with scissors 
and needles. When the danger becomes imminent, 
however, Mr. Singleton enters;—irate, as might 
be supposed, at the trick, but soon compelled to 
make the best of it, by the discovery among the 
fair visitors of a previous acquaintance, whose 
secrecy he is fain to purchase by a general pardon 
and a champagne supper.—To Mr. Hoskins and 
Mr. Compton the farce is much indebted for its 
success; but the dialogue is more than commonly 
good, and the efforts of those actors were greatly 
assisted by some excellent situations. 


Drury Lane.—Another of those provisional 
attempts at management by which this theatre has 
lately been unenviably distinguished was com- 
menced on Saturday last. The play selected for 
the occasion was ‘ Richelieu ;’—the character of 
the Cardinal being undertaken, at short notice, by 
a Mr. Robins,—who failed to render himself audi- 
ble, and incurred much sibilation. The lady who 








was named for Julie read her part. As the house 

grew more impatient, Mr. Robins came 

and addressed the pit in mitigation of censure :— 

when the play was allowed to proceed. Some 
ic performances and a ballet followed,— 

The great House would seem to have become a 

mere arena for strolling players. 








Musica AnD Dramatic Gossip.—The organo. 
phonic performances to which we alluded last week 
as going on at the St. James’s Theatre during this 
musical interregnum deserve a few words of more 
particular notice. Our readers know, that the pro. 
fession of this band is, to give by means of the 
human voice alone the effect of an orchestra of 
musical instruments. Now, to say that these 
curiously trained voices do in fact give the full 
colour and effect of the instruments which they 
undertake to personate, would ‘be to say a great 
deal more than the truth; but the performances 
are, nevertheless, extremely curious as evidence of 
the ductility of the human organ and of its capacity 
of imitation. At times, and in individual cases— 
take for example, the case of the musical box—the 
instrumental imitation is remarkable :—and some- 
times the orchestral effects are very good. The 
music, besides, is in itself pleasing and character. 
istic,—and the whole performance forms a very 
agreeable variety.—But it has one feature which 
is no less than delightful :—an imitation, by one 
of the band, of the songs of birds,—marvellous ag 
imitation, and most delicious in the arrangement. 
In a concerted piece wherein the robin plays a 
part— his sweet, clear and familiar notes rising 
over the companion music, but ranging with it all 
—there is a novelty whose charm, as we felt it to 
be, should itself tempt many to the performances 
of this organophonic band. 

The works in completion of St. Martin’s Hall 
are on the point of being commenced, if not already 
begun. Frost permitting,—and supposing that 
every skilled workman in London is not swept 
hence by the torrent-tide of emigration,—it is hoped 
that the room may be entirely finished towards 
Easter. While the works are proceeding it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Hullah may suspend the course of 
his Monthly Concerts.—Meanwhile, we observe that 
the Junior United Vocal and Instrumental Society 
[vide p. 923] is about to commence its operations 
on the 15th instant.—The new Society, too, which 
owes its origin to the decay of the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society is understood to be in a good 
state of forwardness as regards preparation.—No 
long period will now elapse before the Sacred Har- 
monie Society will begin its concerts in the newly- 
decorated Exeter Hall. In short, the healthy vita- 
lity of music in England is spreading ; and would 
spread more rapidly still, were English artists and 
composers more patient of labour,—which includes 
thought as well as utterance.—It seems problema- 
tical whether or not the concerts of the New Phal- 
harmonic Society will be resumed next year ; since, 
in spite of the magnificent audiences that crowded 
Exeter Hall, and the signs and sounds of enthu- 
siasm that attended every performance, we are 
told that the loss of the projectors has not been 
trifling. — For Chamber Music during the early 
winter we presume we must look, as heretofore, to 
Miss Dolby and to Mr. Ella.—It is said, too, that 
that excellent pianist, now become a resident, Herr 
Pauer, will give some performances at no distant 
period. 

‘Le Prophete,’ of Meyerbeer, is announced as a 
Carnival dainty next year at Florence. How such 
a work is to be mounted in an Italian opera-house 
of the second rank (such as La Pergola), it is hard 
to divine. The part of Fides is to be taken by 
Madame Frezzolini; who, to increase our wonder, 
having lost her lower notes, is now a soprano 
sfogato.—It is amusing to read in the Gazzetta 
Musicale of Naples, that we English are beginning 
to relish Signor Verdi’s music, and that the sale 
of his compositions in London has largely increased, 


since he has been decorated by the President of 


the French Republic with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour! 

We perceive that Madame Arnoult Piessy, 
whose secession from the Thédtre Frangass 
such inconvenience some years ago, is annoul 
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ag about to quit Russia, where she has been acting, 
and to settle herself again in the Rue Richelieu. 

The Italian journals give the following account 
of the origin of the Lyrical Drama in Italy.— 
During t Pood 1494 three young Florentine 
nobles, united by similarity of taste and customs 
and by a love of poetry and music, formed the idea 
of reviving the musical declamation of Greek tra- 
gedy. They employed the poet Rinuccini to write 
3 drama founded on the fable of Daphne ; and that 
drama was set to music by Peri, the most cele- 
brated composer of that time. The composition 
was privately represented in the Palazzo Borsi. 
The singers were, the author and his friends ; 
and the orchestra of this first opera was composed 
of only four instruments,—a pianoforte, a harp, a 
violin, and a flute. No one thought of airs or 
recitative, if so it could be called; it was a species 
of measured intonation, which by us would be con- 
sidered insufferably languid and monotonous. It 
is a pleasure to observe this embryo of the Opera, 
and to compare it with the ‘‘capilavori” of Mozart, 
of Cimarosa, of Rossini, and of others, executed by 
such voices and orchestras as we hear in the present 
day :—but even so suffocating a harmony as that 
of the former nevertheless produced at that time an 
extraordinary sensation. Four years after, was 
represented on the Theatre of Florence the first 
musical opera, entitled ‘ Euridice,’—on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Maria de’ Medici. The intro- 
duction at that time of the anacreontic “ cantate,” 
and of a chorus at the end of every act, produced 
the first imperfect outlines of the airs and choruses 
of modern opera. Monteverde, a musician of Cre- 
mona, brought the recitative to perfection. He 
brought out the Arianna, music of Rinuccini, for 
the court of Mantua; and in the opera of ‘ Jason,’ 
by Cavalli and Cicognini, at Venice, 1849, are 
found the first airs corresponding in sense and 
spirit with the dialogue. e first regular serious 
opera executed at Naples was in 1646, under the 
title of ‘ Amor non ha legge’ ;—and the music was 
composed by several masters whose names are now 
unknown. During half of the last century the 
opera not only did not improve, it even degene- 
tated. It became in Italy what it was in France 
a century earlier,—a grand spectacle offered to the 
eyes; in which Poetry and Music were the last 
things considered,—whilst the scenery, the mecha- 
nism, and the pantomime were in the greatest 
request. Then, the money now lavished on the 
singers was thrown away upon the painter and the 
machinist; and hence the reason that Goldoni, a 
long time after, says of opera at Paris‘ It was 
the Paradise of the eyes, and the hell of the ears.” 

MISCELLANEA 

The New Park at Kennington Common.—The 
Commissioners have taken formal possession of 
Kennington Common, and entered into contracts 
for carrying out the design of the Act of Parlia- 
ment converting it into a place of recreation. The 
intended pleasure grounds comprise an area of 
twelve acres; and will be laid out in a series of 
miniature grass plots, circular walks, and shaded 
pathways, ornamented here and there with clusters 
of shrubs and evergreens, and inclosed with an iron 
palisading six feet high. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert has placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners the materials of the model cottages, 
designed by him, which formed such an object of 
attraction at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
which are now in course of re-construction at 
the main entrance of the new park, fronting West- 
minster Road. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood have contributed 2,000/. for the purposes of 
adornment. The manor of Kennington belongs to 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, being 
part of the estate of the Duchy of Cornwall; and 
the Act provides that if at any time the inclosure 
shall cease to be maintained as pleasure grounds 
for the recreation and enjoyment of the public, it 
shall revert to the Duchy.— Weekly News. 








To CornesPonpEnts.—E. M. S—W. C.—J. T. 8.—T. S.— 
A Friend to the Engravers—J. M.—N. & Z.—received. 

D. W.—(H.) Coxstant ReapER—are referred to a Notice 
to Correspondents which appeared in our paper last week, 
—and which they will have no difficulty in severally recog- 
nizing as their answer. 
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HAKESPEARE’S PUCK and his FOLKS- 
LORE, Vol. I. price 10a 6d, Printed and published by the 
Author, WILLIAM BELL, Phil. Dr, 17, Gower-place, Euston- 


juare. 
wavoles and Queries, Oct. 2—“ Dr. Bell has displayed in the work 
before us an amount of original investigation so much beyond 
what is generally found among recent writers upon Folk-Lore, 
that he can well afford to have this slight omission pointed out.” 
m, Oct. 2.—" He (Dr. B.) has caught his tone and treat- 
ment from the ingenious and industrious scholars of that part of 
the Continent. There is no speculation too refined, no anelesy too 
subtle and remote, for the employment of their time and talents 
and in much that Dr. Bell advances on the same system to estab- 
lish the intimate connexion between the Northern mythology and 
some of the popular superstitions of these islands we concur. 





THE MODERN PAMELA. 

Now ready, price 6s. 6d. beautifully bound in blue cloth, silvered, 
and containing 52 splendid Wood Engravings by F. Gilbert, 
ARY PRICE;; or, the Memoirs of a Servant- 

Maid. By GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS. 
Mr. N. P. Willis, the celebrated American author, speaking of 
*Mary Price’ in his Home Journal, says,—* Reynolds has never 
itten a more effective story; and it is one that by drawing a 
noble character in domestic servitude, is worthy the careful peru- 
sal of all classes. The book soonene interest, and the principal 
character is admirably sustained.” : 
London: published, for Mr. Reynolds, by John Dicks, 7, Wel- 
| North, Strand; and may be had, by order, of all 
sellers. 





This day is published, Genet Edition, price ls. ; or 28, 6d. 


oth, 
HE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING. A 
gw Story. By the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sun- 


Also. now ready, the following:—The Pursuivant of Arms; or, 
Heraldry founded upon Facts, by J. R. Planché, Esq. F.S.A. price 
12s. cloth, with Illustrations—The House on the Rock, 33, 6d. — 
The Dream Chintz, 5s., only 1s. 6¢.—A Merry Christmas, 13,—Old 
Jolliffe, and Sequel to ditto, price 2s. each.—The Silent Footsteps, 
le; and the Hall of Chavenlay, by Captain Curling, price 3, 

W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 
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This day is published, 4a. cl with 
HE BRITISH WINTER GARDEN, 4 
utility im weal p—-- ' Garden ome — Bean eeneral 
+ ta 


their mode of Propagating, Planting, and 
Railway | fifty feet in height, as cow Be at Eiveston Coser rom _ 


By TLLLAM BARRON, Head Gardener, 
Bradb: erie-street. 


Now ready, price 4s. in cloth, | 

(AE ES AND ALE, being the Fourth Volume | 

of the Collected Edition of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold. 

*x* Volumes 1, 2 and 3, price 4s. each, in cloth, may be had by 
te SS Gee Sodaee or N der, and at 


ons. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





ury & Evans, 11, Bouv: 








This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5e, 

RACTICAL HINTS on ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS and PLANTING; with a Description of al? 
Evergreens adapted for the Climate of Great Britain—Soil and 
oe Peg my! 3 = \ ow —— for Planting ; with 
n the Cultivation of American ‘ikkim 

Author of Boeretepdvena, bs. By SF EDIE ant ROBE Ee — 
THE HANDBOOK of GARDENING For = one 0! ose excellent practical works from which the 

. ost unlearned may learned.” 

te Use of all Persons who possess a Garden of limited extent. rR ee Chronicle 


Gardener. 
Pri 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. cent Se the Authors, by Benthary & Evens, 11, Bouvetie- 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
ALL THE NEW WORKS may be obtained for perusal at 


BULL’S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, and in any quantity. Catalogues and Library Boxe: 
Terms, from Two Guineas a-Year upwards, according to the enalieral Felakes cme ror Single pe eae 
Guinea a-Year, Subscribers in the Six Guinea Family Class have 24 Volumes at a time, and Two Guineas’ worth of 
New Books Gratis to keep at the end of the year when the surplus copies are divided. Subscriptions commence at any 
part of the year. Terms post free to orders addressed Messrs. BULL & CO,, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


Price 38. 6d. bound in cloth, 
OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 


Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, or 
Uaproving a Place. By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, 
Birkenhead Park, 














Now REaDY, price 64. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS, POSSESSORS of MANUSCRIPTS, and INEXPERIENCED WRITERS on 





SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S ESSAYS FROM THE 
‘EDINBURGH REVIEW.’ 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
ISCUSSIONS in PHILOSOPHY and LITE- 
RATURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Chiefly from the ‘ Epinsurcn Review.’ Corrected, vindicated, 
glared ee Sy Notesand Appendices. By SLR WILLIAM HAMIL- 
N, Ba 
“ Perhaps the most profound book of the age.”— Atheneum, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 16mo. price Half-a-Crown ; or in Two 
Parts, price One Shilling each, 

HE BATTLE of LEIPSIC. By the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Chaplain-General of the Forces. Form- 
ing, . and Thirtieth Parts of the TRAVELLER'S 


Also, just published, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 
MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Reprinted by permission, from the Times of September 15 and 16; 
an forming the Thirty-first Part of the TRAVELLER'S 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready, comptes - pve imp. 4to. price Fifteen Guineas, 
a 


und in morocco, 
HE GENERA of BUTTERFLIES, or 
Diurnal Lepidoptera ; comprising their Generic Characte 

Notice of their Habits and Transformations, and a Catalogue o: 
he Species of each Genus. By EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S. 
F.Z.S. late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British 
Museum; and JOHN 0. WESTWOOD, Esq. President of the 
Entomological Society of London. Illustrated with Eighty-six 
coloured PF from Drawings by W.C. Hew:rsox, Esq., Author 
of * British Oology.’ 

*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets, as it is not 
intended to continue the sale of the separate Parts, of which a few 


remain. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC FOR 1853, 
price 6d, (30th Thousand), 

Contains the Nativity of Louis Napoleon, his approaching Wars, 

and final Overthrow—Ancient and Modern Astronomers com- 

ae ae of Astrologers—and numerous other interest- 


m ¥ 
London: Piper, Brothers & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 


Also, ZADKIEL’S EPHEMERIS for 1853 and 54, price 18, 6d. ; 
and ESSAY on LOVE and MATRIMONY, 1s, 











Just imported, 
LMANACH DE GOTHA for 1853. 
24mo. cloth, with Portraits. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


HE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE, 
a Comedy, in Two Acts. By R. KEMP PHILP. Price 1s. 6d. 
London : John Bennett, 69, Fleet-street. 








Just published, with 24 Plates, price 21s. 

A HISTORY of INFUSORIAL ANIMAL- 
CULES, Living and Fossil; with Abstracts of the Systems 
of Ehrenberg, Dujardin, Kiitzing, Siebold, and others, and Descrip- 
tions of all the Species. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq, 
-K.I, This Manual is the only volume which includes Descrip- 

tions of all the beautiful shelled organisms, the Bacillaria. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 
the APOSTLES on DEFINITE RULES of TRANSLA- 
PION, and an ENGLISH VERSION of the same. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertainiug the Sense con- 
veyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 4s. 
Sradock & Co. 48, Pa*ernoster-row. 


HE WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Seven Works, Rules, and Introductions for Trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 9s. 6d. 7 2 
Twelve Works, English Translations and Versions 

of Holy Scripture. Price 11. 88. 





the ffi ient publication of Books intended for general circulation or private distribution, sent GRATIS, and post free, to 
orders inclosing six stamps, addressed to Messrs. SaunDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


Who have just ready for publication— 


WORK, by Mr. CARLETON. 3 vols. 
THE GOSSIP. By the Hon. Mrs. E. NORTON. 


THE VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE. 


By a Gentleman of high standing in the Commercial World. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the “Author of ‘Sin and Sorrow.’ 


3 vols. 


A NEW 


2 vols. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


SUMMER AND WINTER OF THE 
SOUL. 


By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; 
Author of ‘ The Closing Scene,’ ‘ The Bishop’s Daughter,’ &c. 


THE 


Contents.—Claudius Buchanan—Edward Irving—Bishop Turner—Mrs. Sherman—Bernard Barton—Mrs. Sherwood— 


Francis Jeffrey—Caroline Fry—Joln Sterling—Viscountess Powerscourt—Elizabeth Squirrell, of Shottisham—General 
Lee—Henry Watson Fox, the Missionary. 


Cuar.es J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TEMPLAR.’ 





In a few days, 


WALDECK; OR, THE SIEGE OF LEYDEN. 
A HISTORICAL PLAY. In Five Acts. 
By ANGIOLO ROBSON SLOUS. 
London: CuapMan & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 





In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE 
AND AMUSING TRACTS. 


The Messrs. CHAMBERS propose to commence on the First Saturday of November a SERIES of 
TRACTS, under this Title, precisely similar in form and literary character to the *‘MIscELLANY oF Tracts’ formerly 
issued, and which, it is well known, was discontinued at the end of twenty volumes, with a sale of upwards o1 80,000. 

As in the former case, this work will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly, and containing, as a general 
rule, one complete subject—Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at Fivepence, and Eight to form a Two-Monthly Volume, 
neatly done up in boards, at One Shilling. The Contents of each Number will furnish, as usual with Messrs. Chambers’s 
other Publications, i t entertai t, mingled with correct information and sound instruction, under the contro] of 
good taste, and free—as far as possible—of controversial matter. They trust that the present Series of Tracts will take as 
prominent a part as the former in that department of the great business of educating. the people which is committed to 
the untrammelled agency of the press. pe 








Three Works, on Doctrinal Subjects. Price 2s, 6/. 


W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh ; Wm. S. Orr & Co. London; Jamks M‘GuasHan, Dublin ; 
And all Booksellers. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIL, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 


I. BRITISH BARDS AND STONEHENGE. 
II. IONIAN ISLANDS. 
III. IRISH SALMON. 
1V. DR. CHALMERS, 
V. SINDH, 
VL. LORD LANGDALE. 
VIL GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
VILL PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CXCVI. 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 13th inst. 
Contents. 
I. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
II. LIFE AND LETTERS OF MR. JUSTICE STORY 














Ill. JAPAN. 
IV. TRAITS OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY—CARLETON. 
Y. CHOLERA AND QUARANTINE, 

VI. REPRESENTATIVE REFORM. 

VII. MISS PARDOE’S MARIE DE MEDICI. 
vil yey AND SHIPS OF WAR-—SIR H. 
OUGLAS AND COLONEL CHESNEY. 
Ix. THE LATE ELECTIONS AND FREE TRADE. 
London : Longman & Co. ; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 

Pf 8 es in vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, limp, 
gino SHORT H AN D. 
Hd TAMING WARREN TEAR, Esq. 

Author of * One Step Further in Stenography.’ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
yas WORKS OF MRS. SOUTHEY 
(CAROLINE BOWLES). 

], CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 2nd 

Rdition, feap. 7a 6d. 
2, SOLITARY HOURS. 2nd Edition, feap. 

“ Those sweet poems, which, for truth and depth of ose 
and for tenderness and holiness of thought, are among the 
most beautiful that have been produced ee generation.” 

3. THE BIRTHDAY, and other Poums. Fe. 5s. 
4, ROBIN HOOD, and other Poems. By R. 8S. 
and C. S. Crown. 
William Black vsed. & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
blished, by authority, price 1d. 
PE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK 
in 1822 What has been done—what will be done.” 

An OFFICIAL STATEMENT of the raAue for arranging the 
Interior of the CRYSTAL PALACE at SYDENHAM, addressed 
to Manufacturers and others desirous of renting space for the dis- 
play and sale of their productions. 

London: Messrs. S. Orr & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


R.TUPPER’S ‘ DIRGE = WELLINGTON" 
is NOW READY, price 6d. ; or by post 8d. 
London : T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





ww ready, Svo. price 1s, 
HOUGHTS. “IN THE NIGHT: 
Auvergne. 
written In Auve'gne WANDERER. 
Benjamin 8. Green, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 
7, R ae CHEAPER a 
‘OH INR 48. feap. cl 


a Porm 











IFE of DR. ‘OH REID, Pee of Ana- 
tomy in thet University | St. Andrews. 
y GEORe GE WILSON, M.D. 


of ‘The Life of Cavendish.’ 
— utharland & Knox; London, Simpkin, Marshall 





ELLINGTON : + e STORY of HIS LIFE, 
HIS BATTLES, and POLITICAL CAREER. Tilus- 
trated with numerous Portraits and other page 2 Bageeringh, form- 
ing the Volume of Leeroy = BOOKS fo r 0 
1s, ornamen 318. 6d. cloth gilt. 
Henry Vizetelly, Goughaneaze: ‘Clarke & Co. 148, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
UAKERIS ; or, The Story or My Lire. 
By Mrs. J. R. GREER, who was for Forty Years a Member 
of e Society of Friends. 
Second Edition, with Appendix, containing Notes, &. 

“ This is a queer book, and will be thought so, no doubt, 4 the 
Society from which it so unmercifully tears off the mask. This 
extraordinary publication.....The author writes as a member of 
the Church of d, in'a serious and devout spirit.” 


“ There is no denying the cleverness of these sketches. The stu- 
dent of manners will find some quaint specimens of behaviour 


recorded in these spares Tye — Athena. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. A 
(SRESTONATHIE FRANCAISE; ou, Choix 
de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs Ecrivains Francais. Par 


A. VINET, Professor Al’Académie de Lausanne. A l'usage des 
Ecoles, par L. F. CHAUMONT, Maitre de Langue Francaise. 


A NEW GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 








4a. 

y the production of a first-rate native scholar,—a 
Zentleman who knows from i to its most 
complex principles, and who eyo combines the experience, of a 
Practical teacher with ence 0: 








Scotsman. 
An EASY GUIDE to FRENCH CONVER- 
gati0x. on a New Plan, with a Practical Introduction to the 
Study of French Grammar ; for the Use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
emy. By J.G. E. MACLEOD, B.A., of the University of France. 
Edinburgh: Robert Seton ; London, Whittaker & Co. 





Just published, 2nd edition, ii ice 158, 
N the ANCIENT BRITISH, ROMAN, and 
AXON ae oe and FOLK-LORE of WoR- 
CESTERSHIRE: JABEZ ALLIES, Esq. F. 

This Work anaile ¢ the Antiquities, and pe a ios Ancient 
Names of Fields an in every part of the County. It also 
traces the Ancient Houde ceomeee © ee Folk-lore, and notices the 
Border Anti ) pages, demy 8vo. with Six 
Dane Dg! ngs, up ds of f Forts ty Woodcuts, and a copious 

Di 


"Published b J. H. Parker, 377, Strand, Lanten; and 
rainger, 18, Foregate, W orceste! 











Just published, 
} ig ~ OF COMPOUND INTEREST for 
ery @ uarter per cent., from } per cent. to 10 per cent. ; and 
for every Year to 100 Years, showing— 
1. The present value of 11. discounted for ef number of years. 
2 ae’ ag value of 11. per annum payable for any number 


3. The amount v Dae 11. would increase at the end of any 


mber 
4 The ‘amouns ® which 1L per annum would increase at the 
of any number of y 
By THOMAS. GEORGE RANCE, 
Of the Sun Fire Uffice. 
Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 


FOURTH gay 
In small Svo. price 4a. 
HE OLD-C CHURCH CLOCK, 
By RICHARD PARKINSON, D.D. 
Principal of St. Bees’ College, and Canon of Ee ean. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Bey Epition. 
68. 6d., the Ninth Edition of 
PRACTICAL IN ‘TRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE conrcst 
y THOMAS RERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of 7 yndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This Work is founded upon the aie af imitation and tre. 
— ee. It is at once a Synta ocabu’ y a = 
xercise Book ; and considerable attention has been 
aes of Synonymes. It is used at all, or nearly all, Mhe pablic 








Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, A SECOND PART of the above Work, con- 
taining the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With a 
ee and an Antibarbarus. Third Edition, &. 

. LONGER EXERCISES; being a Compa- 
p. to the First Part. Second Edition, 48. 


3. LONGER EXERCISES, Part II. ; contain- 
Hos © Sclectiq Rot Toman tqven pae length, in genuine idiomatic 

4. MATERIALS ey "TRANSLATING into 
LATIN. From the German of Grotefend, with Notes and Excur- 
suses. Second Edition, 7s. 6 

Also, DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 


LATIN SYNONYMES.  , Translated by the Rey. H. H. ARNOLD, 
B.A. Second Edition, 48. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE 
GREEK —— WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 
Ferrers: HECUBA: with English Notes. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERC SHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Recently published in this Series, 


With ENGLISH NOTES, translated from the German of 
SCHNEIDEWIN 








1. SOPHOCLIS GEDIPUS COLONEUS. 4s. 

2. ——— CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. 

3. ——— PHILOCTETES. 3s. 

4, ——— AJAX. 3s. 
With ENGLISH NOTES by Professor FELTON. 

5. ECLOGA ARISTOPHANIC, THE 
CLOUDS. 3s. 6d. 

6. THE BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 

Nearly ready, 
7. EURIPIDIS HIPPOLYTUS. With Enc- 


LISH NOTES. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


HE HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 

TIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rev. 

R. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter ene pat os mes with 

Notes and Coseions, i the Rey. T. K. RNOLD -» Rector 
of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity ‘i Cun Et 


‘ Also, uniformly printed, 


THE HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 3s. 6d. 

The Pupil will receive from these Works a correct and tolerably 
complete picture of Grecian and Koman life: the Political por- 
tions 4 pocoans of the national institutions and their effects) 

appear great value; while the very joderate extent of 
each AA.. of its being th ghly d—of its being got up 
and retained. 








Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the SAME EDITORS, 


1, HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 6s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK of MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 4s. éd. 

3. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 

4. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY 
(with Plates). 58. 

5. THE ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook 


for Students. With Plan ofa Greek Theatre, 4s. 





THE HON. MRS. E. NORTON'’S NEW WORK. 
NEARLY READY, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
G O 


P. 
T BY THE HON. MRS. E. NORTON. 


“* A Gossip’s Stories at a Winter's Fire.” 
Early ’ application Pshould be made for this popular work. 


ders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CARLETON. 
Now reapy, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
D H A 











E 
R BY WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq, 
Author of ‘Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ 
& Otley, P Conduit-street. 


HE CHANCELLOR SCANDAL at 
OXFORD.—See the LEADER Newspaper of THIS DAY. 
No. 133. Price 6d. 
Office: 7, Wellingt treet, Strand. 


is day, price 78. 6d. 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO- 
PHICAL JOURNAL, exhibiting a View of the Progressive 
Discoveries and Improvements in the Sciences and the Arta. 
Conducted b. 


0. 106, 

Contents :—Prof. Rose’s Bi: 

Ova of the Salmonidee—Mr. 

tralia—George W. Brown, Esq.. “the 
Weed Kelp from Orkney— Profeners oreham and H 

the Alleged Aduiteration of Pale Ales trichni ne—Charles 

ae on the Erratic Formation of the ese Alps and other 

of Switzerland—Dr. W. Daniell on the ‘Ethn hy of the 

Bod. Coast— Dr. George Wilson on the Detection uorine when 

accompanied by Silica—Scientific Intelligence, Tint of Patents, 


c. &e. 
"saan & Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. 


HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL.—No. 193, for OCTOBER, 1852, 
completing Volume Seventy-eight. 

This Number contains:—Dr. Thomas Y. Simon’s Essay on 
Yellow Fever in Charleston—Dr. Stillman and Dr. Blake On 
Medical Topography aud Diseases of the Sacramento River 
the Gold Regions in Colitegnia— Dy Arnold On Lv bone e Pever 
—Dr. Dundas On Medical Topography of Bahia and Brazil—Facts 
and Report on Moral and Emotion: al’ {nsanity--New Aus ‘Analysis of 
ited mm of My o> i den 7, a d Acto Syphil 

ws o, Skey, Parker, an D 
d Writings of the late Dr. Antony Todd ‘Thomesn a Pi 
Principles Surgery ; and Travers’s Observations ; 
im —_ a J ‘Medical Intelligence on Mineral Wat 
an 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Brown, Green & 

Lonsmans, London, and Hodges & Smith, ublin. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
LITERARY -_ POLITICAL ESSAYIST, No. IIL, for 
OCTOBER, price 1s., contains— 


1. The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, the Author and the Poli- 


c 

2 The W of the Eagles. 

3. Sterne and his Sentimentalism. 

4. The Times Newspaper as a Historical Document. 

5. Something about ut Gorgey, the Hungarian General. 
Manchester an 























Horatius ph he. ( 

& Confessions of a Literary Mon Chapters 6 to 10, 
9. Victor Hugo’s* Hepelom the ‘Little. 

“This new periodical has promising stuff in it. Young and 
earnest men are evidently among the writers; and there is an 
agreeable variety in woe choice of subjects.”— Examiner. 

*The fagazine 8 ee A. all the brilliancy of 
thoughtful, earnest writing.” 

- We are ‘acquainted with no periodi P which so well deserves 
to become the d order of — Oxfi erald. 

Lo ndon : T. Boeworth. 215, Resent-cteese 
ready, in two elegant volumes, price 12s, 
OLE PONJIS. ‘By H. M- Parker, Esq. B.C.S. 


“A series of execetiaaty smart and cleverly written 3 
which we recommend to every reader of light liverabare who likes 
not only variety, but that t the various articles set before 
should be capi of their kind."—M C 

“Tuneful, pleasing, spirited, and well-varied.”—A 

“ Pleasant reading, the verse being fluent and the prose lively.” 

“ Exquisitely simp! simple, touching, and beautiful."—Britannia, ~ 

& Co. 87, Newgate-street, London. 
NCLE TOM'’S CABIN. — The _ Avenen® 
Epition” of this most talented and proles Amato 
Work may be had of all Booksellers. It is wel rl in large 


type, forming a handsome crown Svo. volume, price 3s. 
* an tis right to to state, on Mr. Bosworth’s Edition is one in which 
authoress has a direct all right- 


~ = abe iuere whic! ~y" induce 
this fer 
rs Tondo! don: Thomas Bosworth, "o15, Regent-street. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN.—UNABRIDGED AND 
ppd STRATED | EDITION, | cloth, gilt, 24 6d. or 98. in 














ful ying ed that the hind Fedition of this 

nform: 
. ished to-day. Also ready, the New sha Evi E White 
Rave, We ILDRKET in wrapper. 


cloth 
London : Ingram, “Glog qt, a 6 227, 8 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


In the press. 
AX ILLUSTRATED LIFE of FIELD- 
MARSHAL THE ard of WELLINGTON, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ¥ a ig 


sTOCy UBLER. 
Author of“ The British Officer nthe Handbook of British India’ 


Two volumes, demy 8vo. unsteady bound in cloth, gilt, price 1%. 
The First Volume wn embrace all the events of his remarkable 

military career down to the end of the Campaign of 1814. A 
Secnnd all the operations in i Netherlands to the close of 

Duke's life. The ons from Drawings ow Lieut-Colonel 

Luard, View during the Duke's "Cam 

t ews of th 








Marshals whe J, fhe the most disti 
of the lamen' 
London : Teamann, “Cooke & Co. 227, Strand. 


IN CLEAR LEGIBLE TYPE =, yoy oe READERS. 
Ina ie Tus Nate 
N ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY of 
Bina A THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
embracing his Military and Political Career. 
London : , Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


COcr. 9,°52 














ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 35.— 
The latest day for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS in London will be TUESDAY, the 19th instant. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. P: ster-row. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. 





ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANOB SOCIETY. 32, New Bridge-stroet, Blackfriars 
GE M. BUTT, E €., Chairman. 


ay ew close of cies year 1855, wes appropriated by addi- 





On W esday, post Svo. 
HE CLOISTER 2 LIFE of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. By W. STIRLING, M.P. 
Author of * Annals of the Artists of Spain.’ 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





lay. second edition, 
MPLORA 2 — “BETTE ER TIMES to COME. 
Being the Contributions of many Men touching the Pre- 
Pros 


i ite and pects of Society. Edited by VISCOUNT 
The Volume contains ag fe by 
Rev. T. , oy Viscount Goderich. Megbow, 
Hon. F. Byn ontague Gore. ise . G@. Nicolay. 
W. Beckett Denison, Dr. Guy. Hon. & Rev. S.Osborne. 
Rev. C. Girdlestone. v. Dr. Hook. Rev. J. B. Owen. &c. 








London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





M. «: TULLIT. CICERONIS. CATO MAJOR, 
7 cive fh. SENECTUTE yx Codd. MSS. duobus 
Collatle Feome uit $, comments tus est tum Critice tum Philo- 

Dublini: epud Hodges - a Londini: apud Simpkin, 
Marshail, et 08. 





Nos. 1 to 8, Sixpence each, or together in cloth, 4s. 


HE HOMILIST; or, the Pulpit for the 
People. Conducted by the Rev. D. THOMAS, Stockwell. 
*y* The Friends and § ribers to = Work are informed 
that it will be resumed January 1, 1853, and will be published 
bi-Monthly. 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


—— Proves yo =o om gma 
irst Number 
EW. MONTHLY PERIODICAL, THE 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL and LITERARY JOUR- 
ies are issu aaioeld sips 





enclosing. ree or Post 
that amount, may be transmitted to the Peli lisher. _ 


Edinburgh : J. Hogg. London: R. Groombridge & Sons; and 
ail Booksellers. 





NEW Ser ON CONSUMPTION. 


ished, in Syo. TBE One Guinea. 
TREATISE on TUBERCULOSIS, the 
Constitutional Ori 


Mat ThE _ of Cooma ~s ny & Serofula. By 
rn Gene! n- 

9 { -~- rer on Mate a Medica ps Jurisprudence in the 

School of Anatomy and Medicine adjoining *. 's Hosp’ 

Aniher ot* A Course of Lectures on the Ph: oy and Pathology 

of the Blood,’ of *Commentarie son the f Dr. Just 

Liebeg,’ &c. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 





Just Imported. 
HE WORKS of DANIEL WEBSTER. 
COMPRISIXG 


Speeches in Con; and on various Public Occasions ; his 
Pandy hes to the Jury ; his Dipl and 


ss : ed Policy, reduction of Premium, or payment in cash, as 
the Assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Ppoericy HOLDERS in other Companies, and 


the Public generally, are invited to examine the P Finciples, 
Rates, and Position of the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTI 
TUTION. This Society was established in 1837, and is Incor- 
rated by Special Act of Parliament. It has issued ws ards of 
5,800 Policies, assuring two and a half millions—a result the more 
gratifying tothe Members, as no indiscriminate prem has 
ever been paid for it. It is the only Office in which the advan- 
es of mutual assurance can be obtained at moderate Premiums. 
The whole regulations of the Society, as well as the gg 
tion, are as liberal as is consistent with right —— Annual 
Reports, Prospectuses, and every information forwar ed free by 
+EORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate-street. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANOR 


‘OMPANY: established by A 
8, Wealeostnes Pall Mall, lanten ct of Parliament in 1s34— 


~‘ eae PRESIDENTS. 


Earl of Courtow: Vv land 

Earl Leven and Melville Lord Eig = 

Earl = b. — toed hehiaven and Stenton 
Ari 0! Mm, ¥ 

Ear] Somers chew; ee See of Tile, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, sq. 
H, Blair > 7 J. G. Henriques, Esq, 
E. Lennox a F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq, villian Railton, Esq 
vo Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-st. 
Surgeon—F. H. T Remsen eq, 48,  Borneaseteede * 


The Bonus added to Policies from M: . 
1847, is as follows :— arch, 1834, to December 31, 








Reviry AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


No, 26, LINCOLN’S INN-FLELDS, London. 
Trustees. 


= Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
t Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The wi ht ao the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Master in Saga! 
Charles ‘Parton Cooper, Esq. LL. Tk RS. 
George Capron, sq. 
Policies in this Office are indisputable except in cases of Fraud. 
“ Free Policies” are issued, at a small increased rate of Pre- 
mium, which remain in force although the Life assured may go 
to any part of the Wor! 

Parties assuring within six months of their last Birth-day are 
allowed a proportionate diminution in the Premium. 

Th les are especially favourable to youn a middle-aged 
Lives, and the limits allowed to the assured, without extra charge, 
are unusually extensive. 

ae per cont. of the Profits are divided at the end of ep! 

years among the assured.—At the first Division, to the end of 
1849, ‘the nddition to the amount assured averaged above 50 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq., Chairman. 
John pote Palmer, Esq. ° 'y- Chairman. 


A SCALE of PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole term 
of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction 

been made at all ages below 50 years. 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth y on. ae may be applied to increase the sum 
insured ; to an immedi: yment in cash ; or to the reduction 
and ultimate extinction a ‘uture Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of 5002. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
Policy, to be -_ off at convenience; by which means — may 
be insured for the present outla otherwise required for 1,000. 

LOANS.— The “oe will lend sums of 50. and upwards on 
the security th Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of lif ax | wal neve acquired an adequate value. 

SECURL x —Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
y protected by its lange Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
a ies. 








ents a 
cial Papers; and , o> A Letters Together with a 
hical Memoir of the Public Life of Daniel Webster. By 
EDWARD ab Lng In Six handsome Volumes, large Bye. 
am. with ay woe, 








pin» ded to apply 
directly to fy tenpeuter, John nee iad, Strand, London. 
Recently published, 
IFE end LETTERS of JUDGE STORY, 
the eminen’ Ameren. Jurist, Associate vo nee Po b Su- 
reme Court of the D ‘tates, and Dane Professo! Law at 
Horvard Universi vabdited by his Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. 
bs ~ a Portrait ils. royal 8vo. cloth. Original price 11 1 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
NOLS TOMS CABIN for the MILLION ! 


et size, comple CLARKE’S 
AUTHOIS SUBNGINE C2 UNABRIDGED DEDITIO ON. Beautifully 
onpareil, double column, and stitched in a neat 
ad Ask for the 'SIXPEN NY POCKET EDITION, 
London :—Piper Brothers & Co., 23, Paternoster ro 
Bold by all “Bookseliers, Newspaper ‘Agents, and at all iteey 
everywhere. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN.—Bonun’s Liprary 
Epitiox, petal, in a large clear type, with head lines of 
contents. Post Svo. strongly bound incloth. Price 28. 6d. 


NCLE POUSOARIN —-Boun' SILLUSTRATED 


Eprrioy, on paper, with eight new Illustrations by 
Leech and Gilbert, van Senapel steel Fromtispiece by Hincheliff. 


Post 8vo. in cloth. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN.—Boan’s SaILuine 
Epirrow. = Introductory Remarks by the Rev. JAMES 














SHERMAN. of Surrey Cha ‘oolscap 8vo. complete, with the 
-tabie of contents and Price ls. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5 and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG WIFES GUIDE punine 
REGNANCY and Ca patetn. and in the MAN AGE- 


MENT of her INFANT. By HENRY DAVIES, M.D., Paise of 
the ay Collen of Physicians, and Consulting Physician to the 
British Lying-in-Hospital. Post 8vo. cloth boards. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5 and 6, York -street, Covent-garden. 


This day is published, price 6s. 
LEMENTS of HEA LTH, and Principles of 
FEMALE HYGIENE, by E. J. TILT, M.D. Post svo. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4,5 and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
day is published, price la. 


[HE WHITE SLAVE, a new Picture of 


American Slave Life. Uniform with Sherman's Edition of 
Uncle Tom. 





clo 





of Mu 
oN SU RANCES without participation in Profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. MUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


HE DEPOSIT and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY: Chief Office, 22, Moorgate- 
street, London. 
The novel and striking advantages of this Company, when com- 
pared with those of ordinary life assurance socistiee/ was be readily 
veces a by the a example and ta 
ea a iS pert 20 commence by depositing 102. with ie 
will have cuntieas to do so every year till he arrives at 50, 
will a ‘paid to the Company 300, for which he will hold a poley 
28, 4d., payable to his representatives in case of death, 
Should ane, however, survive 50, and become unable to pay,* or not 
be desirous of continuing his payments, he can either retain his 
policy, and still remain assured for 6951. 128. 4d., or he may cancel 
policy and receive in cash 3821. 17s., being 82. 178. more than he 
has actually paid in. 











TABLE. 

so 2 4 = 

= o > ead >oe . Zed 
eo 8 Se.g| 22o5 e2e3 2e2st 
~3.5| 9g | Soee| S285q | Sass | Sage" 
B29) £3) Seda] gsaeg | F2bSs | Fasoe 
Beag|2s|Sees| Saco | Sasae | Sbes3 

2 = 2 So a 

BeS8) 3") e355 | Boess | edes [Shes 
“ie i rag Sopm |" Raa 
<q |@ ? ic. 3 

&. £ 8 d. -aa)/ head 

5 25 50 139 27 5110 8 110 8 
10 30 100 268 8 1 106 17 ll 617 
15 35 150 388 810 16617 4 1617 4 
20 40 200 499 8 4 23210 4 3210 4 
25 45 250 601 12 6 279 7 47 9 7 
30 50 300 695 12 4 382 17 0 8217 0 
35 5 350 732 0 2 4688 3 3 118 3 3 
40 60 400 861 10 10 559 10 7 15910 7 
45 65 450 935 0 9 655 16 5 20516 5 
50 70 500 1,603 7 3 75415 6 2415 6 




















* In cases of a | life assurance, on failure to pay the pre- 
mium, the policy would lapse, and all previous payments become 
forfeited to the society. 

To persons, therefore, of limited incomes, or whose incomes are 
dependent on contingent circumstances, and who from the fear of 
being unable at some future time to continue their annual pre- 
miums have —— neglected to evel themselves of the benefits 
of life ages of this I over any other 
are too obvious tot ee uire comment. 

Every description of ordinary life assurance business transacted. 

8 and annuities granted on most liberal terms. aout 

Di ee lives, and lives declined by other Rem taken. “xo.u 

Medical referees liberally remunerated fo’ r reports. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables, in illustration of the pecu- 
liar features and advantages of the 2 deposit & system, —— lated by 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., expressly for this C 
on application to any of the nr 's opens yor a 


N.B.—Clergym: isters of all ti parti- 
cularly invited t to nen Ee the principles of the deposit ayatern of 

















Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5 and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


” Agents wanted in all parts of the kingdom. 


um added |Sum added| 


Sum 
ae. | Time Assured. e to rae | — | pazable at 





1841, \_D 

"£5,000 13 yrs. 10mths. eet 6 8 £787 10 0| £63 6,470 16 5 

*1,000 | 7 years . | 157 10 °| 1,157 io 5 
l year ee ns 0| ‘sn 506 





* Exampte.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
aged thirty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
ch is 242. 1s. 8d.; in eal ~s had paid ‘in prominms 1681. 11s. 8d. + 
but the profits being 24 pe per annum on the sum insured 
i 108. per Looe for each 1,000.) he had 1571. 108. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Popniene prion. are on the most moderatescale, and 
only one-h: be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director. 


L2 NDON AND PROVINCIAL JOINT- 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : established 1817. 
Offices, 17, Gracechurch-street. 

The Compa pany effect every description of un Insurance, both on 
the participating and non-participating sca! 

They also lend money on the security of freehold and long lease- 
hold property, reversions (ab ife interests, 

and incomes legally assignable ; and on personal security, accom- 
panied by at least three unquestionable sureties, and a policy or 
policies of i ted with the C 

If on personal security, the loan is made for periods of from one 
oe years, repayable by annual, half-yearly, or quarterly in- 











CopyHotpers wishing to enfranchise and to convert their Copy- 
hold into Freehold property, under the powers given by the Act of 
Parliament passed last Session, may obtain Loans for that pu: 
n all cases of loan the interest is 5 per cent. per annum, and the 
insurance must be effected for at least double the amount borrowed. 
Cc. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary, 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806. 

It is respectfully notified to yenticn holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the 
same should be paid on or before the 14th of October. The receipts 
are lying at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the 
several Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire TY are ire highly advantageous to 
the Insured, an we secured to are of publica 
bation. All’ ‘alan 09 are settled with. prompuitade ‘and libera! ity. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applyin; 
personally, or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to any 0; 
the Agents who are "appointed in all the principal Towns of the 


United San 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 
€ITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested — £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. uses Declared, £743. 
Claims paid since ‘the pa ey of the Office, £2 ier 8 








President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chat 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Blencowe — Esq.| Benjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P- 
George Dacre, William Ostler, Esq. F.B.S- 


William J udd, “a 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 

The Hon. A. Kin MP. 
Thomas 74 Esq. 


Apsley hmm Esq 


oe 
E The fe, dma Sh Sherman. 
rr Esq. 
t, Esq. “ ry ty 
Physician—John Mesies, M.D. F.8.8.,29,UpperMontague-street, 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARB 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 








Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Date ! Bonuses added subse- 





of | Sum Original Premium, quently,to be further 
Policy. | Insured. increased annually. 
1806 | £2500 |£79 1010 Extinguished | £1222 2 0 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 




















Policy| Date, | Sum Bonuses | Total with Addition 
No. Insured. added. | to be further increased. 
5a | 1807 £900 | £98219 1 £1888 18 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 | 355817 8 855817 8 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
Gen ) tote Aas Ageuts of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
ee at the City ch, and at the head Office, No. 
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LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
A DEFERRED‘ ihbury, London. 


Established 1839. 


eywood, Esq. Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 


John Pemberton Hf _— Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


George F: rederick Suieen, "Esa. 


Direct: 
Chairman—The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 
Deputy-Chatrman— —William James Maxwell, Esq. 
J es Raymond Barker, Esq. William James Lancaster, Esq. 
. “ Fred. Dickson, Esq. —. we pert. Esq. . 
Esq. rnest Stephenson, Esq. 
Charl | Hs ——} a Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Associa ted with o ene, upon ver. Sevensaiiie 
MDetered M annuities gran ih option pee ve 5 io awed 


yas LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 





Sand 10, WATER-STREET, LIVERPOOL; 3 
and 20 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON. . 
Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, 316,000 
Capital, Tw iability of Proprietors unlimited. 
i Policies should be renewed within 15 days after 
gian lmseptember. The renewal receipts are in the hands of 


“Piss Tosurance a is heme and abroad on liberal terms. 


tie oe a te taken out under Table No. 2, have fixed bo- 
muses guaranteed to them, not contingent on profits, without any 
[lability of partnershi Des sauce. mae . oe 
2s, and all information may on ap 
eee "B RSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 





ARLEZ-VOUS FRAN GA1S?—Many to whom 

Lary peta bet yee: er. we <- a ad, translate, and 
understand pi ell, but I ca speak it” FREN ‘CH and 
GERMAN CONVERSATION CLASSES. Ps which the pupils 
are taught prey and practically, By separate native pro- 
fessors, are held at the E aauinenton Lustitution, 355, Oxford-street. 
Writing, Book-keeping, and Arithmetic also taught in an in- 
credibly short time by ee eortenand Masters.—Mr. RosenTHAL, 355, 
Oxfords street, » between the Pantheon and Regent-street. 








No Char arge for § Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 

Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 

ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

Cream-laid Note Paper,5 ponies for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
quires for ls. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 18. Card Plate 
engraved for 2s, 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 2s. Dressing 
Cases, Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envel Box 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIA LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 38. sent carriage free. 





ECONNOITERING ‘TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post at 36a—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
_ issounen) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
wale 3l. 28.—To be had of the Maker, Joun Day is, Optician, 
rby. 





ATBERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 

AUTION the Public against the ELECTRO GOLD 

CHAINS = POLISHED ZINC GOLD, so extensively put forth 
in the present day, and to call attention tothe genuine Gold Chains 
mame from their own ogee and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 





AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
t, as i as the vo Acsortment 3 in existence 

of PALMERS MA and AMPS; CA NE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR. — MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
latest Lamy oS “eed of = newest and most recherché pat- 
rmolu, Bohenien Sm d plain glass, or papier mAché, = 

at W LLIAM 8. B RTONS | and they are arranged in one 
room, so that Say, patterns, ‘sizes, and sorts can be instantly 

selected. 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE quow pocess 
(all communicating), ox exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
show of GENE RNISHING IRON MONGERY Timelud: 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads d d that p may 


), 80 ani 
easily and at once make their selections. 
logues, with 


Catal Roqeviags, sent ( ) free. The money 

mrael fore very article not Rata on 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 2, 

NEWMAN. STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
ae A a 
them — —- Sl complexion, an effect too 


ad. 
enine Fetiet Gesvs. 08.6 4 : 
3, T ae. ses 

» 4% Hygienic Pomad is 

A com anand sent, carriage free, in nent be 
toany mee England on receipt of a Post-office order for 108. 6d. 
Sold by | Perfamers and Chemists ; by Sacker, 79, Cheapside ; 
ani by the Sole Proprietor, EUGENE RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard: 

street, Soho. 


HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
on eet eee 
ane — Old Mocha Gun a _ -» 58, Od, 


The . la. 4d, 
The best West India Co: . le, 4d, 
The best Plantation Ceylon Coffee.::: 18. od. 
408. worth, or upwards, sent carriage free to any part of ‘England, 
by PHILLIPS & Co., TEA-MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


i ETEOROLOGY.—WNeererrm & ZAMBRAS 
PATENT THRE MONETTE. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATENT 
MAXIMUM HERMOM ETER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal peg in pt or Country. As itis geen that fater- 

ested parties m arco leavour to disparage the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI “s ZAMBRA to submit the following 

correspondence, Lea confident that no further observations of 
theirs will be required :— 


Copy of a Letter from — yr & Zambra to J. Glaisher, 








saya Hygienic Hair Was n't 6 
ygienic Dentifrice ¢ 
mz, 





pe yi, Cosmetic par 











sss 





. “1 i, , Oct. 5, 1852, 
“ Sir,—You will greatly oblige, if you would it us know, at r 
earliest convenience, how you find our Patent Maximum Biarne- 
meter work, and also what report you have hed of renee from the 
observers connected with the Meteorological Society. We take the 
liberty of thus Sens, ping you, asa period of of neariy’ twelve months 
- now elapsed si! t under 
our notice by carselves, and left with you for trial 


e are, Sir, 
Jour obedient servants, 


Necorerti & Zampna. 

( Answer.) 
—_ “13, Dartmouth-terrace, 

tlemen,—In yeply to your inquiry of this day, I have 
hesitation in confirming the the Uplate on: to Zin mart 
of April the 28th meen fa our all. aximum Thermom 
since Ld the instru S inews.. and Row 
received by the observers has the Betis Mete 
whose opinion coincides with m my own,—viz.. tine | it is i inftely 
iether than any in previous use. I am, yo 


rvant, 
_ - Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Necrett: & Zsmpra, Meteorological Instrument Makers, ll, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, 
Consumption, and Gonghe was ever attended with such 
speedy and = ailing success 
COCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
In ev ssp Selene and Periodical in the Kingdom may be seen 
Testimonials of their one efficac 
SPEAKERS they are i bl 





JAMES Guasuea” 





value, with the workmanship at wholesale manufac- 
repurchased at the price 


canons prices. The gold guaranteed, an 
di r y or intricacy 


charged, the workmanship 
of the pattern. 
An extensive assortment of Jewellery of the first quality, all 
made at their Manufactory, 16, HEN a STREET, CO- 
VENT-GAKDEN. Established a.p. 1798 


(PRE SE Best MATT ING and MATS of COCOA- 

E.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 
awarded Cie PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-N at Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


gto the 5 








EDICAL CH EMISTRY.—APPARATUS 
ot, ui SY AEDS TE Eo ese ANALG 
price 


Qo GRIFFIN & CO., of Baxer-streer (London), have 
arranged the necessary apparatus and re-agents required in these 
resseneaes ain a ae ae He and a manner.”—GoLDiInG 
Birp. A. &e. * Uri Diagnosis, 
Putholooe - Therapeutical Indications,’ p. 10. 


ON MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET. only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
— re an omen assortment at every Gocsription of goods 
0! manu res. t 
Four Guineas each.— 250, wrt Hyde de Park — 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false k 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
ag oy ond Boxes form a complete reservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. b & Son, hes 

aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street ive 1; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and "Horsley y Fields, Wolver ha ampton. 


T TOSSWILL & COS CIGAR WARE- 
HOUSES.—The LARGEST STOCK in the KI 
FIRST-CLASS CIGARS.—Genuine F. reign Cal hauae Bilven ee 
— nuieng, and all other brands, 188. =. ee 24., and 260. 
r lb.; also Tosswill's Unions and La P: equal to 
Foreign. 38s, 66. par ts —_ “Cigar, 108. ; an and iomeb, 


8s, exican Cheroots, 
ts. ond 7 os. per Ib. Choice Te Tobaccos, Rorvey, = 6d., and Latakia 
7s. 6d. Messrs. TOSSWILL & CO. an importers and 


Manufacturers, N — GT 7, and 8, Pudding in lane, hae pear the 
Monument, Londo: 


LK IN G a 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLAT 
MANUPACTUMING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 
e that article 


tent 
bears their dnc, “E. & OO, under a crown,” as no others 
: heer = by th 
a —— ie Canticien bei ited by“ Elk: 
ton's 7 Picco efton is no tee of the phim, Ay 4 
manufacturers are licen by the them to use the process, but without 
restriction in the pete of mopeietare, the metal em aor or 


the thickness 
datthe late ‘Great Exhibition by an award ofthe “ Councils 

















INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, 
} and Lndionstion » asa mild A erient it oy ph hat 
for Females ‘and Chiidren.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
|, New Bond-street. aad Agents for the Improved 
_ Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Pereha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter; received 
From Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Bedford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your ‘in aivies respecting the ‘Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, | find that os water has not affected 
it in the least, cithous® itwill eat lead t! pe a two years; we 
have adopted it largely, both on account of ng cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixed, a a yy perfect job. 
ours, 





C. Hacker.” 

N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be for- 
warded on the receipt of three postage stamps. 


The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT |} leave to 
inform the public that he has been AWARDED 7 the Jury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL given in 
} a TAN e English exhibitors; also a Prize M for his 
ariner’s Compass ; and has as just received, by order of the 
Admiralty ain price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meter at the oyal Observatory in 1851 and 1 
. J. Dent respectfully requests an nob of his extensive 
stock of Watches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, , 4 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas ; Strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
uineas eac 
” E. J. DENT Wate and Clockmaker by appointment to the 
aecen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
ussia, 61, oa 33, Cockspur-street, and oy an 2 Exchange 
(clock-tower area), Large Church-Clock } 
wharf, Strand. 








Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishment, 
SS REGEET STREET» ) LONDON; 
NEWHALLSTREET. BIKMINGHAM. 


rawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating = Gilding as usual. 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand. 

T. COX SAVORY & co. 8 Pomphiet of Fries, with Out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be se free if applied for 
- AX a ‘paid | letter. The coments are the p proce ens mi terns 


secon 
hand a Tea and Coffee a ee, Waiters. 81 Silver edged Pi Plated Goods 
e Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks. —T. COX 
8A VORY & CO., 47, “Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- 
nation of all mes Fass ed Smeeevemente for Performance, 
Taste, and Econom ble 
comfort of Perfect lene. in Silv. wer 4 guineas; in 
te phy = Ly Cage ph. BEN mr Manufacturer 
e rv » Board Ordnance, Admiralty and 
he Queen. 68, Cheapside. 











0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS?—EMI- 
GRANTS’ TOOLS, Oat-bruisers. Scariiers Par Ploughs, 
Wheat and Bean Mil Is, Steam-Engines 
Dressing Machines, Drills, T ng Sess arrows, Steam- 
ing Apparatus, Scotch Carts, get a han wile lis. Fea 
) JF) waupetes. EAS LA. & 
ch treet. Regeln done. a with 
Pamphlet on Feeding, 1s. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“* We have seldom seen 80 beau- 
unl st Vt nursing bottles lk, bse by Mr. of Oxford- 








are the m. 

elastic soft nipple, very a and durable which no infant’ wild 

refuse, and whether for w caning. reari ng and, or occasional 

feeding, are ite unrivalled NJA IN Bi ELAM, 196, Oxford- 

street.—7. ; or sent by post, free, 2s. extra. Each is stamped 
with my name and Three’ “too. of imitations. 





EW andCHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 

~—In the construction of the SU ETOR REGISTER Svove, 
it was the first care of the Seveater. WILLIAM 8. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern ye My “4 ‘the 
art a heating, and secondly, so to modify iter the receptacle 
for the coals as at once to obtain the oa, a most perfect 
tI ‘After a long series of experiments, he AS by the sub- 
stitution of a vanes | form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
adapted bars, ed in producing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light light. as well as puanty and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations, while for Ca ayy and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 56s. to 15l. To beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 


95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all differing in pattern, forming the largest assort- 
ment ever collected together. They are ed in plain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
this pect coe ha the most distinguished in this country. Bright 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 21. 14s. toe 
* _) ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 52. 108, 
121. 128.; bronzed fenders comets, with standards, from 7s. to 
i steel fenders, from 2. 15s. to él. ; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from 21. 158. to 71.78. ; yt x, from 1a. 9d. the set to 4l. 48 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth- ake 
ya = ~ lage which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
uced 
First— Prom the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
Secondly— those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 
ej ams 5. _BURTON has’ TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
of the Shop. devoted solely to the 
a of GEN ERAL FURN ee, IRON MONGERY (includ- 
me Oe Cutlery, Nickel iver, Plated and Japanned Wares, [ron and 











for a ing and rs vi ¥ hey have . t 
e T a 
nai e voice, y Pleasan 


R. LOCOCK’S FEMALE agens, the best Medicine fi 
Female Heve a pleasant taste. ia id. 28. 9d., ‘and ila 





rranged and — that Purchasers may 
easily and at — te their selectio: 
Ca Engravings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for Pa article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 & 2, 
NEWMAN-STREET; and 44 5, PERRYS PLACE: 





HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this approach- 
ing Malady, the Faculty advise a well-selected diet, and fo steiet 
ttention to the state of the skin, which latter can only be pre- 

served 4 in the " performance of its functions by ‘dai y ‘rictlons 
and ablutions most approved frictors for promoting this re- 
uired healthy r-* of the Grp are pene ured a3 LAW- 
RENCE’S HORSE-HAIR STRAPS (Dinmetord's 
——- well known for their in animal 

ese improved Gloves and Benes cee of 
all respectable C1 Chemists and Druggists throughow the empire. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY” 8 EXTRACT OF ELDER 
LOWERS, is bv 
proving, Beautifying, 








ended for 
d reserving the SKIN, SKIN, aod prise its 


render the sk: pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &. 
umour, + or a revtien 3 and, by con- 

tinuing its use pact fora chen the skin will becomeand con: 

tinue soft and smooth, and the wo yt ‘and 

beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 9a 9d; with 

it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a cerrarIn REMEDY 
for DEBILITATED CONSTIFUEZON. oes of APPE- 
TITE, and LOWNESS of SPIKITS.—Mr. Richard White, of 
No. 8, Albion-square, bs a. Bradfort was afflicted 
for several months with a bodily weakness, loss of appetite, and 
lowness of spirits, and for a long time a patient at the dispensary, 
but derived no benefit whatever, and was told by the medical at- 
a that he was in 2 deep decline, medicine being g of no fur- 
him. About this time he was recommended to try 

Holloway" 's Pills, and this invaluable a eat | effected a 
perfect cure, and he has ever since enjoyed th see of of healthy now 


rly ten as all ists, and. Llo~ 
wer s Establishmen 544. Surend, London. P 
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IN NEATLY-BOUND VOLUMES, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, FIVE SHILLINGS, THREE SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE, AND ONE SHILLING EACH, 


BENTLEY’S 


POPULAR LITERATURE, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 


WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, 


NOVELS and ROMANCES, WORKS of WIT and HUMOUR, X&c. 
BY THE MOST EMINENT MODERN AUTHORS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY ofthe REIGN of FERDINAND 
and ISABELLA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEX- 
ICO. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PER. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PRESCOTT’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYs, 


One vol. crown 8vo. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


THE CLOCKMAKER; or, SAYINGS and DOINGS of 
SAM SLICK of SLICKVILLE. One vol. 


THE ATTACHE; or, SAM SLICK in ENGLAND. 


One vol. 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of GILBERT ARNOLD. By 
SULLIVAN EARLE. One vol. 


EARTH and MAN. By Professor GUYOT, Post 8vo. 


(The Author's and only Unabridged Edition.) 


METHUEN’S LIFE in the WILDERNESS. 





Post 8vo. 


MANILLA and the PHILIPPINES. By ROBERT 
M‘MICKING. Post 8vo. 

PICTURES of SWEDEN. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. Post 8vo. 
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